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THERE MUST BE NO RETURN TO THE DAYS OF KUBLA KHAN 


By AsraAM GARFIELD 


Chairman, Committee on Public Works, A. I. A. 


¢¢ J N Xanadu did Kubla Khan a stately pleasure dome 
decree."’ That was the way it used to be done 
and one can be quite sure that that decree was 
carried out. There is an authority back of those words 
that is convincing. Some one was put in charge and 
Kubla Khan saw to it that he got what he wanted. 

Now, it is a very curious thing, but General Wash- 
ington made a pronouncement that was not unlike. 
He and Major L’Enfant walked over the ground and 
announced ‘‘Here shall be the National Capital. There 
shall be the Executive Mansion. Great avenues shall 
be extended thuswise so as to give vistas and views.” 
They planned well, and for the future, but at this 
point the parallel breaks down. The decree was made, 
but the authority to carry it out was in other hands. 

This is really the story of Washington City. A plan 
was made and many plans have since been made, but 
no Congress has ever accepted any of them. Every 
plan for the future of our Capital City exists upon 
sufferance only so far as Congress is concerned, and 
this fact should be constantly borne in mind in any 
consideration of the subject. 

Articles will appear in the Journat this winter 
covering different features of the Washington plan, 
and this introduction is to warn the members of the 
Institute that they must not take past victories and 
present successes as final. They must always keep in 
mind the necessity for watchfulness lest a future Con- 
gress, with the best of intentions but because it is un- 
informed, will introduce some measure that will be 
damaging if not destructive to some well thought out 
intention or plan. President Roosevelt expressed the 


hope that the American Institute of Architects would 
keep a watchful eye upon the White House, and this 
hope might well have been extended to Washington 
City. Some one must do it, and no organization is 
better fitted to do this and to express that part of 
public opinion which is interested in the fine arts than 
the Institute. 

Major L’Enfant’s city plan was used in its main 
principles so long as the city remained within those 
limits, but during the middle of the last century 
extensions were made without regard to anything 
except the views of those who were opening up new 
streets. If these gentlemen knew the principle of the 
original plan it was only in conformity with the state 
of the American mind of that day that they should 
look upon their own plan as a little better than any 
one’s else and especially that of a foreigner. At any 
rate a large section of Washington is laid out without 
regard to the L’Enfant’s plan, and it is quite probable 
that it was considered of no importance. 

When, about forty years ago, a few people began to 
suspect that the practice of the fine arts was a little 
too difficult to be taken up by just anyone, the plan 
and development of Washington began to be discussed. 
This paper will not go into the history of the McMil- 
lan or McKim Commission or of the other commissions 
which have been appointed, and which have made 
valuable reports since that time. The purpose, now, 
is to have the Institute keep in mind the uncertainty 
of the situation rather than the accomplishments. 

The axis of the Mall was changed so as to take into 
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The Washington Plan 


ITS VICISSITUDES AND TRIUMPHS DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


By Cuarvtes Moore 


Chairman of The National Commission of Fine Arts 


QUARTER of a century has elapsed since a com- 
A prehensive plan for the improvement of the 

District of Columbia was reported to Congress. 
Although the plan has never been officially adopted in 
its entirety, nevertheless its cardinal features have been 
executed. In the language of Elihu Root, so many 
pegs have been driven that the plan is now firmly fixed. 
This result was reached first because of the reasonable- 
ness and excellence of the plan itself; and secondly 
(since no plan executes itself) because of the steadfast- 
ness and persistence of men, in and out of public life, 
who have kept in view the ideal Capital City as pre- 
sented in the plan, and who have risen, as need was, 
to prevent violations and mutilations of the plan for 
the sake of expediency, false economy, or pride of 
opinion. 

The Plan of Washington, presented in 1902, was 
based upon the principles embodied in the L’Enfant 
Plan, of 1792, as approved by President Washington. 
The L’Enfant Plan in turn was based on the principles 
established by LeNotre and his fellow workers more 
than a century before, and generally accepted in the 
location and surroundings of public buildings since 
the days of Louis XIV. The men who made the Plan 
of Washington at the behest of the Senate were with- 
out superiors, in experience and in ability, then or 
previously, in this country. This Commission of 
experts (Daniel H. Burnham and Charles F. McKim, 
architects; Augustus Saint-Gaudens, sculptor; and 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., landscape architect) 
brought to their task training secured in planning the 
Chicago Fair. They were selected by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with the advice of 
the American Institute of Architects. Their work was 
done during the year 1901. 

At the outset the Park Commission realized that in 
order to set the City of Washington in order the rail- 
roads must give up their tracks crossing the Mall and 
thus dividing that park connection between Capitol 
and White House. Hopeless as this prospect seemed, 
it was the first step accomplished. The story has been 
told so often that now it needs no more than the men- 
tion, with due record of the achievement. 

The report of the Commission begins with calling 
attention to the fact that the opportunities afforded 
by nature for mitigating the heat of Washington dur- 
ing the spring, summer and early autumn have been 
neglected to a degree unusual in cities with even less 
trying climatic conditions. Stress was laid upon the 


need of fountains as numerous as those in Rome, and 
of increasing the city water supply which was then so 
inadequate even for ordinary uses as to make Wash- 
ington a city of dry fountains. 

After suffering from an inadquate water supply for 
more than a quarter-century, in 1927, the supply was 
doubled. During that period there have been added: 

The fountain in the White Lot erected to the mem- 
ory of Frank D. Millet and Major Archibald W. Butt, 
United States Artay, designed by Daniel Chester 
French and Thomas Hastings. 

The Dupont Fountain replacing an obsolete statuc 
of Admiral Dupont in the circle named for that worthy, 
designed by Daniel Chester French and Henry Bacon. 

The Columbus Fountain in the Union Station Plaza, 
designed by Lorado Taft; and the two gushing foun- 
tains, designed by D. H. Burnham & Co., as portions 
of the Station entourage. 

The John Paul Jones statue and fountain at the foot 
of Seventeenth Street, designed by Charles H. Nichaus 
and Thomas Hastings. 

The Aztec fountain in the court of the Pan American 
building, designed by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 

The McMillan Fountain, in McMillan Park, near 
the Soldiers’ Home, in memory of Senator James 
McMillan, Chairman of the Senate Committce on the 
District of Columbia, under whose direction the Plan 
of 1901 was prepared. The fountain was designed by 
Herbert Adams, sculptor; Charles A. Platt, architect; 
and Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., landscape architect 
of the park. 

In this connection may be mentioned the pool in the 
truly beautiful Pan American gardens; the pools in 
front of the National Academy of Sciences building; 
and the great reflecting basin between the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial. 

These new fountains are but a small fraction of the 
water display shown in the Washington Plan. 

““Scarcely secondary in importance to fountains are public 
baths,’’ says the report. 

To meet this need in the past a bathing beach was 
constructed in the Tidal Basin. The location itself 
was disturbing; and the use of Potomac water, even 
when treated with chemicals, was found to be detri- 
mental to health. In the face of demands for addi- 
tional facilities, Congress abolished the bathing beach 
and has undertaken to provide swimming pools in 
various portions of the city, mainly in connection with 
public schools. Meantime the country clubs and 
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THE WASHINGTON PLAN 


private enterprise have supplied facilities meager in 
comparison with the needs. The situation has not 
been adequately met. 

In regard to the location of public buildings, the 
Commission stated five cardinal principles: 

First: That only public buildings should face the grounds 
of the Capitol. 

The Senate and House Office Buildings, designed by 
Carrére and Hastings, have been constructed to face 
the Capitol grounds on the north and the south. 
Furthermore, Congress has purchased lands between 
the Capitol and the Union Station, and plans are being 
made for gardens and for the location of public build- 
ings to occupy this area. On the south the House of 
Representatives proposes to build additional offices; 
but on both north and south there are still private 
structures, at the foot of Capitol Hill, to be purchased. 

In the L’Enfant Plan the area west of the Capitol 
grounds is shown as a plaza. That artist never in- 
tended that what he called the Congress House should 
turn its back on the President’s House, that other 
great focal point in his scheme. One of the many per- 
versions of the original plan was the location of 
botanical gardens in this plaza area, thus throttling 
the development of the Mall parkway. Indeed so 
heedless were the Powers, that during the Civil War 
railroad trains passed along the west front of the 
Capitol grounds and so late as 1870 the desecration 
was completed by locating a railway station in the 
Mall itself. The Senate Commission undertook to 
restore the authority of the L’Enfant Plan. By slow 
and hesitating steps this result is being accomplished. 
First, in 1904, after a bitter and vituperative struggle, 
the Grant statue was located in this proposed plaza; 
next, the Meade statue had a site assigned by Congress 
within the charmed space. But the refulgence of the 
reputations of these great generals is slow in penetra- 
ting the mists of indifference and misunderstanding as 
to the intended development of the western plaza as 
the head of the Mall. The dedication of the Meade 
Memorial, in October, 1927, and the proposal of Con- 
gress to relocate the gardens give hope that some time 
in the near future this cardinal feature of the Plan of 
Washington will be executed. Then the development 
of the Mall can proceed at rapid pace. 

On the east Congress has provided (as suggested in 
the report) for a building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which structure, with the Library of 
Congress, occupied in 1897, will complete the frame 
on that side, with the exception of.a small triangle 
remaining in private ownership. 

Second: That new Department buildings may well be 
located so as to face Lafayette Square. 

Thus far there have been only tentative and partial 
attempts to follow the advice of the report. The fail- 
ure to accomplish this purpose has been due in part 
to shortsightedness, and in part to the high cost of 


the land, and to the determined opposition to private 
owners. And yet the dignity and continued pre- 
éminence of the White House in time must prevail, no 
matter what the cost. In time the present hetero- 
geneous conditions will give way to the orderly and 
convenient arrangement advised in the report. 

Owing to the urgent demands of the World War, 
the site on the north side of Lafayette Square, at the 
corner of Vermont Avenue, was taken over by the 
Government and designs that had been prepared for a 
hotel, of undue height and of little or no architectural 
merit, were used for the erection of the building now 
occupied by the War Risk Insurance. 

Next an annex to the Treasury was erected on land 
owned by the Government on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Here wiser counsels prevailed. The building was 
designed (by Cass Gilbert) as a portion of the frame 
for the square opposite the White House. The style of 
architecture, the height of building and cornice line, 
all were studied with this object in view; and further 
plans were made for a central building and a northern 
wing to complete the frame on the west side of Lafay- 
ette Square. One third of the entire building has been 
built. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
realizing both its opportunities and its duty, yielded 
to the solicitations of its architect (again Mr. Cass 
Gilbert). Its headquarters, at the corner of Connecti- 
cut Avenue and H Street, are constructed in conformity 
with the design of the Treasury Annex. These two 
last mentioned buildings set the pace which undoubt- 
edly will be followed at some future time, when public 
taste shall have been brought to a realization of the 
dignity due to the home of the Chief Executive of the 
Nation. 

Third: That buildings of a semi-public character may be 
located south of the present Corcoran Art Gallery fronting 
the White Lot and extending to the park limits. 

At the time the report was prepared, George Wash- 
ington University (now so known) owned the lands 
at the corner of Seventeenth and B Streets. Subse- 
quently those lands were sold to the Pan American 
Union, and buildings and gardens were constructed by 
Kelsey and Cret. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution have placed their Continental Memorial 
Hall (Edward P. Casey, architect) on this line, and 
the one remaining space has been occupied by the Red 
Cross (Trowbridge and Livingston, architects). This 
row of white marble buildings taken as a whole is one 
of the ornaments of the National Capital. 

Even before Congress authorized the extension of 
B Street north from the Senate end of the Capitol 
straight to the Potomac River, it was contemplated by 
the National Commission of Fine Arts that the same 
treatment accorded to the White Lot should be con- 
tinued along B Street, so as to form a frame for Poto- 
mac Park and the Lincoln Memorial. With this end 
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in view, the Commission advised the location of the 
National Academy of Sciences building, at the corner 
of B and Twenty-first Streets, designed by Bertram 
Goodhue. The remainder of the frontage is occupied 
by inferior buildings (including temporary War 
buildings), which soon must disappear. It is a 
matter of concern that when new structures shall be 
built, each one shall be so located and so designed as 
to carry out this large and vital purpose. 

Fourth: That the northern side of the Mall may properly 
be used by museum and other buildings containing collections 
in which the public generally is interested, but not by 
Department buildings. 

When the new National Museum building, designed 
by Hornblower and Marshall, was located, that struc- 
ture recognized the new axis of the Mall (a line drawn 
from the dome of the Capitol through the Monument 
and prolonged to the Potomac). It was not aligned 
with B Street north. Moreover, the grades and the 
base and cornice lines were carefully studied in order 
to establish precedents. The area occupied fell within 
the roadways established in the Washington Plan. 
This painstaking care came through the cooperation 
between the late Bernard R. Green, in charge of con- 
struction, and Messrs. Burnham, McKim and Olmsted. 
Thus the first peg in the new Mall system was driven. 

The second peg came with the location of the new 
Department of Agriculture building. Here forces were 
at work deliberately to destroy the Plan in so far as 
the Mall treatment was concerned, and the effort was 
so nearly successful that the work of excavation had 
begun. Mr. McKim stepped into the breach and with 
his determination and persuasiveness won first Secre- 
taries Taft and Root and then President Roosevelt, 
and so saved the day—and the Plan. Secretary Wilson, 
finding the appropriation too small to construct a 
building of suitable size for the Department, deter- 
mined to build two wings, leaving completion to the 
future. Congress, feeling aggrieved that a complete 
building had not been constructed within the appro- 
priation, has only in this year of 1927 provided for 
the addition of the central portion. Rankin and 
Kellogg, architects, have been commissioned to com- 
plete the building originally designed by them. 

With the Agricultural Department building defin- 
itely placed within the bounds and according to the 
new axis as planned, the Mall System was fixed beyond 
possibility of change or alteration. So the Freer Art 
Gallery (designed by Charles A. Platt) fell naturally 
into its place. 

At the instance of the late Charles D. Walcott, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Congress 
created on paper a National Gallery of Art, and later 
set aside a space in the Mall between Seventh and 
Ninth Streets for a building. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution created a commission on the National Gallery 
of Art. The first chairman was Daniel Chester French, 


and the present chairman is Gari Melchers. The Com- 
mission raised $10,000 and asked Charles A. Platt to 
prepare plans for a building. This he has done. When 
the new building program for the Triangle (the area 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue, from the Treasury to 
the Capitol) was under consideration, the site for the 
National Gallery of Art was shifted to the area oppo- 
site the Department of Agriculture, between Twelfth 
and Fourteenth Streets, thus freeing the Mall space 
between Seventh and Ninth Streets, which on the 
Washington Plan is to be kept open to form a cross 
axis, in order to break up what would otherwise be a 
monotonous line of public buildings. This cross axis 
is to be developed with fountains, basins and other 
park features. 

Congress granted the Mall space between Sixth and 
Seventh Streets (the site of the former Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station) to the George Washington Mem- 
orial Association for a building to contain a large 
auditorium, smaller halls, and assembly rooms. Plans 
were prepared by Tracy & Swartwout, and were 
approved by the Commission of Fine Arts, for a 
building to cost about three million dollars. Nearly 
one-sixth of that sum was actually raised and the 
foundations of a building to cost nine million dollars 
have been put in. There the work has stopped. 

Fifth: That the space between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
the Mall should be occupied by the District building, the 
Hall of Records, a modern market, an Armory for the 
District militia, and structures of like character. 

The District building has been constructed in the 
area named. A Hall of Records will shortly be built 
there. The Government has kindly purchased and is 
maintaining an obsolete market on the site now ten- 
tatively assigned to the Department of Justice. The 
District militia, having been dispossessed of its old 
quarters in the Market building, is homeless, with no 
definite prospects. 

In 1910 Congress had purchased the area between 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets, from Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Mall, for the Departments of State, of 
Justice, and of Commerce and Labor. Plans for such 
buildings were drawn and approved by the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. Unfortunately—or perhaps 
fortunately—the work stopped at this state. 

Congress has now undertaken to purchase the entire 
Triangle extending from the Capitol to the Treasury, 
and to develop that area as a unit for Government 
buildings of the highest class. In the tentative plans 
the site set apart in 1910 for the Department of Justice, 
facing Pennsylvania Avenue between Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Streets, becomes an open square, with a 
treatment suited to its location on the great thorough- 
fare connecting the legislative and the executive divi- 
sions of the Government. To the south, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will occupy the entire 1,000 feet 

(Continued on page 397) 
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The Federal Building Program in Washington 


By Louis 


O much has been thought, written and muttered 
S about the plan of the City of Washington that it 

would sometimes seem that all possible changes 
have been rung on that theme and all demonstrable 
theories discussed. 

And yet with each step new conditions open up new 
possibilities and new problems. Again the endless 
cycle begins, a new set of theories, back to the L’En- 
fant plan and forward again to the McMillan Plan 
Commission, tossed about by doctrinaires of new town 
planning, and other sciences that have arisen in the 
last few decades. In the absence of a well-informed 
public opinion perhaps this process may not be with- 
out advantage and may have saved us some grievous 
errors. 

The L’Enfant plan of 1792 was an instance of the 
imaginative reasoning of an idealist. It gave a scheme 
well conditioned to the problems as seen at that time. 
The McMillan Commission which presented the plan 
of 1901, based it on that of 1792 with such extensions 
and adaptations as the filling in of river frontage and 
other changes made necessary. Following the later 
plans much discussion and theorizing resulted—some 
opposition. Further studies have been made and some 
progressive execution accomplished. And now, with 
something of a shock, we come up against a real con- 
dition that replaces hypothetical discussions anent 
federal buildings and their location. Congress gives 
ear to a District of Columbia Federal Building Pro- 
gram in the Act of May 25, 1926, and something tangi- 
ble must be done on that element of the problem. That 
these buildings will have an important bearing on the 
general development of the Washington City plan 
goes without saying. What buildings have been, and 
may in the future be provided for the District of 
Columbia is a question based on a set of quite definite 
conditions, and the process which had its effect on 
the genesis of the present forward movement is not 
without interest. 

After a hundred and fifty years of national existence, 
and with the Capitol, the Chief Executive's residence, 
and other branches of the Government reasonably 
provided for, there still remain out of the ten Execu- 
tive Departments of the Government, three that are in 
rented quarters, the Departments of Justice, Commerce, 
and Labor. In addition to that number, the Depart- 
ment of State successfully sustained its claims for new 
quarters so long ago as 1910, as evidenced by the 
action of Congress in authorizing a competition for 
designs for a new building in that year; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has for years been functioning in 
a miscellaneous aggregation of separate buildings, 
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including two disconnected wings erected in 1908 as 
parts of the main building; a number of other Depart- 
ments have bureaus in scattered buildings some of 
which were hastily erected during the World War as 
temporary expedients to meet the exigencies of that 
time. The Supreme Court is located in eminently 
dignified but entirely outgrown quarters in the Capitol 
Building; a depository for the National Archives, the 
need of which was first formally brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress in 1878, is not yet erected. Numerous 
organizations not responsible to any Cabinet Officer, 
and referred to generally as Independent Establish- 
ments, are scattered about wherever space can be 
found. 

The Federal Government's housing needs in Wash- 
ington, therefore, include cases of inadequate or un- 
suitable space in Government buildings, and also 
cases in which space in such buildings is entirely 
lacking; and the rental which the Government pays 
in the District of Columbia being quite considerable— 
it was $929,000 for the year 1926—was undoubtedly 
a potent factor in giving preliminary impetus to the 
building program. 

With the developments accomplished and projected, 
new federal buildings obviously form a very important 
factor. As a basic condition to be taken into account 
in deciding on the placement of new buildings, there 
are certain focal points to be considered, which include 
the Capitol, the Mall, the Monument, the White 
House, the Lincoln Memorial with the Memorial 
Bridge, and public parks. 

Whether the business of the Government could best 
be carried on by placing new buildings for Executive 
Departments and their bureaus in various parts of the 
District, and thereby establishing centers of individual 
activity at widely separated points, or whether the 
bureaus of Executive Departments might be expected 
to transact their business better by closer physical 
contact, is not in all cases the one-sided question as 
might appear at first glance. Without going into 
such details as the joint interests of different bureaus, 
the kind of work involving special requirements, 
questions of flexibility in personnel organization, 
matters of peak loads of traffic and a score of basic and 
sometimes seemingly opposing factors, it may be con- 
fidently stated that, sweeping aside secondary con- 
siderations and looking to the determining objectives, 
the situation now and apparently for many years to 
come, calls for a group of buildings planned to meet 
urban conditions as they are now recognized, but 
tempered by a liberal minded policy that never for a 
moment loses sight of the fact that urban conditions 
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which would be reasonable in centers like New York 
and Chicago are not to be confused with those which 
would be acceptable in Washington. 

Such a background throws out in instant relief the 
possibilities created by the passage of the Act of 
May 25, 1926. This act addresses itself primarily to 
what Congress considered the more pressing space 
needs. In Washington, it authorized the construction 
of buildings for the Department of Commerce, for the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, and for a building to receive 
the National Archives. It also authorized buildings 
for the Department of Agriculture, and extensions for 
the Government Printing Office, and for the Liberty 
Loan Building. 

It may not be generally known to readers of the 
Journat that in 1919 Congress created a Public Build- 
ings Commission, the membership of which is made 
up of two Senators, two Representatives, the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, the Supervising Architect, and the 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks, with 
Senator Smoot of Utah as the present Chairman. The 
functions of this Commission now include among 
other things, the designation of sites for public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia. 

At the outset it was perhaps not unnatural to have 
taken the view that such buildings as were intended 
for the Bureau of the Internal Revenue and the build- 
ing to serve as a depository for the National Archives 
might well be placed in locations that would not 
entail the expense of a monumental treatment. 
Between the Mall and Pennsylvania Avenue, extend- 
ing west of 6th Street, there has been for many years 
an afea given up to modest, not to say dilapidated 
structures—in a sense a back-water between the flow 
of events east and west on Pennsylvania Avenue and 
through the Mall. That was the place suggested for 
several Government buildings which it was thought 
might properly have a commercial character, with a 
corresponding stricture placed on the cost. 

Now here is where a striking thing occurred. In 
the handling of public works by municipal and state 
officials, architects have become accustomed to see 
many instances of opportunities for the creation of 
great projects lost through a lack of vision; a failure 
to sense situations in their true perspective. Archi- 
tects have seen such happenings and, registering their 
disappointment, have accepted the situation with 
what grace they may. Fortunately in this case the 
decision lay with a broad-minded commission, whose 
chairman and members exercised a wide vision, and 
were alert to the possibilities in the Capital of the 
Nation, open-minded to the appeal entered by the 
American Institute of Architects, the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, the Park and Planning Com- 
mission, etc. From the limited purpose of furnishing 
floor space, the evolution to a great project was rapid, 
and lo, the Triangle Scheme was born. 


As happens with all sound decisions, it immediately 
became remarkable how readily this solution of the 
space problem fell into its place with the larger issues 
of the general plan of that part of the city. 

For many years the Government has owned a strip 
of land bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, 15th, 14th 
and B Streets. This strip forms the base of a triangular 
area of which Pennsylvania Avenue and B Street form 
the two sides with the apex at 6th Street; this triangle 
comprises some 74 acres of land. Development of this 
area makes itself felt in various directions. First, it 
redeems the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue at that 
part of its length, a thoroughfare that has long been 
a source of shame to Americans watching on many 
occasions foreign dignitaries and native celebrities 
making ceremonial progress from the Capitol to the 
White House. Second, it supplies a necessary element 
to the creation of a second boulevard, B Street, stretch- 
ing from the Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial, and 
over the Memorial Bridge to the Nation's Shrine on 
the hills of Arlington. Third, it furnishes an added 
buttress to the northerly boundary line of the eight- 
hundred-foot wide strip that lays down its line of 
green to form the Mall which marks the flow of the 
main longitudinal axis of the plan. 

With such facts as these in mind, a bill authorizing 
the acquisition of the required land within the Tri- 
angle area was introduced and passed by the Senate 
during the previous session of Congress. The House 
passed a similar bill but with some amendments. The 
closing days of the session found the Senate in a legis- 
lative situation that made it impossible to take up the 
bill as amended, and it failed to become a law. How- 
ever, the enthusiasm created in favor of the proposed 
development gives great promise for the telling of a 
different story when the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress comes to a close. 

The approach to the design of a group of buildings 
for the so-called Triangle area began with a study of 
space requirements for such activities as might find 
place there. 

With three of the buildings authorized by Congress, 
the Department of Commerce, the Internal Revenue 
and the Archives Building called for first considera- 
tion; and yet the impossibility of considering these in 
any other way than as parts of a general composition 
necessarily led to the study of the entire area involved. 
With no predetermined limitations as to the total 
number of buildings to be placed in this area, but 
always keeping in mind the danger of over-concentra- 
tion, the study of the new group led to the adoption 
of a reasonably open plan which contemplates the 
creation of two principal open spaces, one taking the 
form of a Great Plaza of rectangular shape 764 feet 
long by 597 feet wide, and the other a Circular Plaza, 
some 375 feet in diameter. To frame the plazas, 

(Continued on page 397) 
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Present Problems of the Federal City 


By Lizutenant Coronet U. S. Grant, 3D 


Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital 


ITHIN the sixty-nine square miles of the 

District of Columbia, the City of Washington 

affords many illuminating instances of the 
benefits of sound city planning, as well as examples of 
the harmful results of bad planning or of the entire 
lack thereof, in such close juxtaposition as to permit 
of easy comparison and of advantageous study. So 
that, besides the unique interest that necessarily 
attaches to this city as our National Capital, its plan 
and development are in themselves of sufficient interest 
to invite study and careful consideration by every one 
interested in city-planning. 

In compliance with the act of July 16, 1790, Presi- 
dent Washington appointed a Commission of three to 
locate and lay out the new ‘‘Federal City,’’ as it was 
then called. He selected the exact site himself, and he 
further designated Major Charles Pierre L’Enfant, an 
Engineer officer who had served with distinction dur- 
ing the Revolution, to prepare a plan for the new capi- 
tal. This seems to have been a most fortunate choice, 
as the L’Enfant plan has stood the test of a century and 
a quarter's growth so well that each competent study 
subsequently made for its revision and extension has 
resulted in a confirmation of its excellence and a recom- 
mendation for the extension of its principles to the 
remainder of the District; for the plan made by Major 
L’Enfant did not cover the entire territory of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but only the flat and relatively 
gently sloping land of the peninsula contained between 
the Potomac River and its Eastern Branch (now more 
generally known as the Anacostia River) at their 
confluence. 

Within this area he selected the two hills domina- 
ting the river view for the sites of the ‘‘House of Con- 
gress’’ and the ‘“‘President’s House’’; from the former 
he drew a line running westward, and from the latter 
a line running southward, at intersection of these 
lines he proposed to place a monument to General 
Washington; and each of these lines was to be the 
axis of a broad park area. The park south of the 
President’s House was to be developed in a style suit- 
able to grounds overlooked from the porch of such a 
gentleman's handsome country seat, while the mile 
and a half between the Washington Monument and 
the House of Congress was to be developed as a great 
formal avenue. He further proposed to join these two 
buildings directly by an avenue forming the hypothe- 
nuse of the right triangle, which has since come to be 
known as Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Other special features of the plan were: a series of 
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avenues, making angles of approximately thirty or 
sixty degrees with the meridian, superimposed upon 
the ordinary gridsystem of north-south and east-west 
streets; circles, with small park reservations in their 
centers, at points where avenues intersect more than a 
single street; ample reservations for parks of only local 
impoftance in various parts of the city; street widths 
between building lines greatly in excess of the then 
foreseeable requirements of traffic; and, finally, the 
planting of trees along the Mall Avenue, and probably 
the suggestion to the Commissioners of trees along the 
other streets, for certainly their plans contemplated 
trees in the principal streets. 

Unfortunately the Commissioners were woefully 
cramped for funds to do even the irreducible minimum 
of what was essential in preparing the site selected to 
receive the young Federal government on the date 
established by Congress for its removal from Phila- 
delphia to the new Federal City, namely, the ‘‘first 
Monday in December, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred.’’ In lieu of an appropriation for the work 
with which they were charged, the Commissioners 
were ‘‘authorized and requested to accept grants of 
money."’ Under this authority they received $120,000 
appropriated by Virginia, and $72,000 from Maryland. 
They were also greatly helped by the favorable terms 
to which the original owners of land within the new 
district were persuaded by President Washington to 
agree, including the dedication of the rights of way 
for streets and avenues, and the sale of the land needed 
for public buildings and improvements at approxi- 
mately $66.67 an acre, although this price was doubt- 
less a very good one for those wooded and little 
improved acres, however small it may have appeared 
when compared to the prices the owners hoped to get 
for the remainder of their estates in selling them off 
as city lots within the new Federal City. It would be 
very helpful if more of the landowners today, who hold 
property needed for municipal improvements, could 
see the wisdom of parting with their holdings at a 
reasonable price in consideration of the general 
enhancement of values that necessarily results to the 
benefit of property owners from the execution of such 
improvements. 

The infancy of the new capital was fraught with 
trials and tribulations. Mr. Daniel Carroll, one of the 
original landowners, started the construction of a new 
mansion encroaching seven feet on one of the proposed 
avenues, which Major L’Enfant proceeded to have 
torn down. Although called on by the Commissioners 
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to desist in this work of destruction, the determined 
city-planner did not stop, and an argument arose as to 
whether he had notified Mr. Carroll in advance or not. 
Owing to an alleged delay by the engraver in produc- 
ing finished plans in time for a sale of lots, the pro- 
ceeds of which were urgently needed by the Com- 
missioners for their public buildings program, Major 
L’Enfant again incurred their displeasure. President 
Washington’s wise comment, when these troubles 
were brought to him, was, “‘I know not where another 
is to be found who could supply his place."’ Finally, on 
March 14, 1792, he was notified by the Commissioners 
of his definite separation from the ‘‘business of the 
Federal City.”’ 

After a century and a third his competence and fore- 
sight and good judgment as a city-planner are inter- 
nationally established, and this great and wealthy 
nation is still reaping the benefits and economies 
directly resulting from his plan. For instance, the 
street rights of way are still ample for the tremendous 
and then quite unforeseeable, automobile traffic of 
to-day, even in the most congested parts of the town; 
as it is now only necessary to set back the curb and 
increase the width of pavement when thoroughfare 
traffic is found to require it. Thecircle is still the best 
solution for the traffic problem where more than two 
streets intersect, and is being copied by other cities for 
such crossings; and the interspersal of these small park 
areas gives greatly needed relief and shade on hot 
summer days, as well as affording outdoor rest and 
lunch places for office workers, and suitable sites for 
the monuments which naturally come to the capital 
of a great nation. Finally, the magnificence of his 
conception of a great central parkway from the Capitol 
to the Washington Monument has been recognized of 
late years by the extension of this axis to include a 
memorial to President Lincoln, and then a monu- 
mental bridge connecting it with Arlington Cemetery 
and the highway system of Virginia. 

Fortunately, on the recommendation of Thomas 
Jefferson, Major Andrew Ellicott, also an engineer 
officer, had been engaged as surveyor to assist Major 
L’Enfant, and was able upon the latter’s separation 
from the service to finish laying out the city substan- 
tially as it had been planned. To the end of his life 
President Washington took a special personal interest 
in the city so appropriately named after him, and 
Thomas Jefferson seems to have succeeded him as its 
guardian; although the latter did it a real wrong in 
signing the bill discontinuing the Federal Commission 
and instituting the usual form of town government. As 
a result of the latter action the building of the National 
Capital, except the Federal government buildings 
themselves, was left for sixty nine years to the enter- 
prise and resources of the local municipal authorities. 
It is not strange that they occasionally made mistakes, 
and that the meager resources of so small a population, 
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much of which had dearer ties and closer interests 
elsewhere, were inadequate to developing the capital 
rapidly and in a manner representative of the coun- 
try. Certain it is that during these years, from 1802 
to the Civil War, development was slow and hetero- 
geneous; municipal improvements lagged far behind 
those of other cities; and the capital was the butt of 
much sarcasm and many witticisms, being often re- 
ferred to as the ‘city of magnificent distances."’ The 
wide streets and park reservations and the dispersion 
of population made the cost of urban improvement 
beyond the means of the small and not very wealthy 
population upon which the burden rested. 

In their settlement with President Washington, the 
original land owners had agreed, ‘‘in consideration of 
the great benefits expected,’’ that the conveyance of 
lots to any purchasers should be ‘‘on such conditions 
as thought reasonable by the President for regulating 
the materials and manner of the buildings and improve- 
ments generally in the said city, or in particular 
streets or parts thereof for convenience, safety, and 
order.”’ 

This control was exercised by the President in the 
building regulations he established, which provided, 
among other things: 

“‘The outer and party walls of all houses within the 
said city shall be built of brick or stone. 

“‘Where any such building is about to be erected, 
neither the foundation nor party wall shall be begun, 
without first applying to the person or persons ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners to superintend the 
buildings within the city, who will ascertain the lines 
of the walls to correspond with these regulations. 

“‘The wall of no house is to be higher than forty feet 
to the roof, in any part of the city; or shall any be 
lower than thirty-five feet on any of the avenues.” 

President Monroe allowed himself to be persuaded 
to suspend these building regulations in 1818, and all 
subsequent regulations have had regard solely to 
safety and have wholly overlooked appearances and 
uniformity of height and materials. Consequently, 
this effort of President Washington to provide archi- 
tectural control over construction of buildings in the 
Federal Capital by voluntary mutual agreement failed 
by the consent of one of his successors to the wishes of 
the local municipal authorities. 

The original building regulations having been super- 
seded by subsequent regulations established by Act of 
Congress, it seems unlikely that the courts would hold 
a revival of this exercise of executive control to be 
legal without specific legislation. Such legislation 
was sought of the last Congress in a bill introduced by 
Senator Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota, but did not 
pass. 

With the great variety of buildings, both in size and 
appearance, which can be economically constructed 
these days, the question of wording a law for archi- 
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tectural control so as to make it practically enforceable 
is very intricate. However, The National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission is still working on a 
draft of a bill intended to overcome the objections 
made, and feels that the present time is most oppor- 
tune for the passage of such legislation, if the large 
expenditures now being made by the Government to 
secure suitable development of the city are not to be 
neutralized and largely nullified by speculative and 
incongruous private building operations. 

The expenditure of between $50,000,000 and $75,- 
000,000 on land and buildings between Pennsylvania 
Avenue and the Mall will necessarily increase property 
values in the immediate vicinity, and seems to justify 
regulation over the kind and appearance of the build- 
ings, as well as their mere height, on the north side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Similarly considerable expend- 
itures for park areas seem to justify a prohibition 
against their being blighted by building construction 
along the edges which will detract from the park 
character, instead of providing a gradual transition of 
character from the sylvan park, through an area of 
detached houses, surrounded by trees and grounds, and 
then an area of low row houses to the nearest large 
high apartment house district. 

Since there is a great speculative value in the con- 
struction of enormous blocks of apartment houses 
along the edges of such large parks, so as to sell the 
park value to the greatest number of people ready to 
pay rents, and also put a tremendous barrier between 
the park and the home owners in the vicinity, deter- 
mined resistance, under a great variety of pleas, 
against such legislation must be expected. It is 
interesting to note President Washington’s foresight 
in this case and his effort to provide against the 
present dilemma. 

During the years between Jefferson's administration 
and the Civil War some other developments were made 
inconsistent with the L’Enfant Plan. The most ob- 
vious of these was probably the location of the Treas- 
ury Building by President Jackson, so that when the 
south wing was completed it was interposed between 
the Capitol and the White House, and it destroyed the 
symbolism of this direct connection between the quar- 
ters of the legislative branch and of the executive. 
While some very beautiful public buildings were built 
by the National Government, such as the Treasury 
Department, the Patent Office, and the reconstruction 
of the Capitol started, very little was or could be done 
in the way of municipal improvements by the muni- 
cipal Government, which was always poor and 
depended on the taxation of a population largely 
transient in the District of Columbia. 

The condition of the National Capital at the time 
of the Civil War appears to have been very unworthy 
of the nation, and it is probably due in large part to 
the appreciation of this fact by the large number of 


people brought into it in connection with the war, 
that a demand for its improvement and betterment 
arose after peace was well established. The inhabi- 
tants seem to have been still largely dependent upon 
local springs for their water supply and without any 
general and effective sewage disposal system. Only a 
few streets were lighted, and those by oil lamps. 
Hardly any streets were paved, and many of them still 
ungraded. The grounds reserved for park purposes 
were practically unimproved. One railroad was still 
at the foot of the Capitol, and another located in the 
Mall with its main lines crossing the site selected by 
L’Enfant for his great avenue. The trees planted on 
Pennsylvania Avenue by President Jefferson were gradu- 
ally dying out. It was evident that this city was not 
a worthy Capital at all, but the mere beginnings of 
one. The 60,000 inhabitants still lived pretty well 
within the limits of the city originally planned by 
Major L’Enfant. 

It was not until the country, so severely taxed and 
shaken by the Civil War, was again on its feet finan- 
cially, that President Grant was able to secure a recog- 
nition of the Federal Government’s interest in the 
proper development of the National Capital by legis- 
lation, doing away with the old municipal form of 
government, and establishing in lieu thereof a Federal 
territorial government. The first Governor appointed 
stayed in office only a few months, but his successor 
whose aggressive and effective action earned him the 
nickname of ‘‘Boss Shepherd,’’ started energetically 
to make up for lost time and accomplished a marvelous 
amount of work before the question, as to how the 
mounting costs for municipal improvements were to 
be paid, resulted in a quarrel between the people of the 
District and Congress over their mutual fiscal relations, 
followed by a Congressional investigation and the Act 
of June 11, 1878, establishing the present commission 
form of government. 

During the two and one-half years of his incum- 
bency in office, Boss Shepherd, in addition to many 
minor things too numerous to relate or now forgotten, 
graded several of the important streets and resurfaced 
many others; cleared the street of farmers, and huck- 
sters who sold their produce and provided a central 
market; started the proper lighting of the streets and 
installed some 3,000 gas lamps; tapped the water 
supply conduit which had been started many years 
before and provided for its distribution; started pro- 
gressive work on a sewage disposal system; and 
appointed a park commission, consisting of Mr. John 
Saul, Mr. Wm. Saunders and Mr. Wm. R. Smith, which 
during its existence planted some 60,000 street trees. 
Except for the planting of these trees, which in the 
streets of Washington do so much to give the city its 
special and unique character, this work was mostly 
utilitarian, but it had to be done before funds could be 
diverted to less immediately necessary purposes of 
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beautification. However, it was at this same time 
that the completion of the Washington Monument, 
the first hundred and seventy-five feet of which had 
stood neglected for about a quarter of a century, was 
again taken up, followed by the engineering solution 
and necessary legislation during the Hayes adminis- 
tration. 

With the growth of the city and the increase in the 
Government's activities, following the great expan- 
sion of the country subsequent to the Civil War, there 
was a considerable accretion in the population; and 
seeking less expensive homes than were obtainable 
within the old city, these people gave rise to a number 
of new sub-divisions outside the limits of the L’Enfant 
Plan. Located without regard to the street system of 
the interior city, and often interposing material and 
expensive obstacles in the way of the extension of the 
street system, it was soon recognized, after the two 
grew together, that these sub-divisions were entirely 
inconsistent with the proper development of the city 
to the limits of the District. By 1893 the critical con- 
dition resulting from this state of affairs in two or 
three places, and the difficulty of development with- 
out any recognized street plan or established grades in 
the outlying territory had made themselves so strongly 
felt as to require a remedy. By legislation passed in 
1893 and amended in 1898, the Commissioners of the 
District were called upon to make a complete street 
plan for the District of Columbia and a Highway Com- 
mission, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, was established to pass upon the 
recommendations of the District Commissioners, and 
with authority to fix finally the official location and 
grades of streets. This work was done promptly, and 
a highway plan was established for the entire District 
which has served its purpose and been of real practical 
value. 

This plan was substantially an extension of the 
L’Enfant street plan, merely skipping over the inter- 
posed, already built sub-divisions. Grades were fixed 
on the basis of equalizing cut and fill, and providing 
grades which could be easily traveled by animal 
drawn transportation in a climate where snow was on 
the ground for a considerable part of the year. The 
special topography of the District, which is much 
rougher outside the L’Enfant Plan than within it, was 
generally disregarded, and the grades established for 
streets have necessitated a great deal of levelling off in 
the course of building operations, which has been both 
tremendously and unnecessarily expensive for the city 
and for land owners, and which has destroyed much 
of the beauty that might have been derived from the 
accidents of the terrain. 

In general these grading operations have been 
blamed upon the builders, but justice would appar- 
ently require the blame to be shared by those who 


made the studies for the Highway Plan, and who 
might, though laying out the main thoroughfares on 
about the grades now established, have modified the 
interconnected streets so as to preserve the natural 
features of the ground, and at the same time saved both 
the municipality and the land owners considerable 
expenditures for grading, which is, of course, a pure 
waste of money and an item of expense for which no 
return is gotten in the houses themselves. The 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
which by the Act of April 30, 1926, superseded the 
Highway Commission, has applied itself diligently to 
re-studying and revising the Highway Plan in all sec- 
tions still undeveloped enough to permit a change in 
street layout and the preservation of the natural topo- 
gtaphy. In this connection the map, published here- 
with, showing the development of the street plan 
should be of interest. 

The extension of the Highway Plan under the super- 
vision of the Highway Commission was limited to 
streets and the accompanying city utilities of water, 
sewerage and illumination. Except where the crossing 
of more than two streets made it necessary to establish 
a circle, the new plan practically disregarded park 
needs. 

Not only was this the case in the outlying areas of 
the District, but the development of the Mall Avenue, 
which was such an important part of Major L’Enfant's 
plan, had been forgotten. It was about to be made 
impossible when, in the late nineties, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which had its main passenger station in the 
Mall at Sixth and B Streets, began to agitate for legis- 
lation to permit it to build a great viaduct across 
the Mall. Colonel Theodore A. Bingham, then 
officer in charge of Public Buildings and Grounds, was 
very much stirred up over this, and getting the old 
L’Enfant Plan out of the files made a study which 
showed that Major L’Enfant’s avenue from the 
Capitol to the Washington Monument was still a 
possibility. He brought out the fact that it would 
probably be rendered permanently impracticable 
should the railroad viaduct be built. He also pointed 
out the needs of the Federal Government for new office 
buildings for the executive departments, and the 
advantages of arranging them in the triangle contained 
between 15th Street, Pennsylvania Avenue and the 
Mall. He was able to get the ear of the then Secretary 
of War and of Senator McMillan, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Library. 

In the meantime the American architects were quick 
to appreciate the situation, and to take up the cudgels 
for a worthy and beautiful development of the Na- 
tional Capital. 

The centennial of the City of Washington as the 
seat of the Federal Government offered a special 
opportunity to focus popular attention upon it. 
Advantage was taken of this for the publication, 
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under the auspices of the American Institute of Architects, 
of a book, edited by Mr. Glenn Brown, setting forth 
fully the city’s predicament, and treating in a variety 
of articles some of its most urgent problems. 

This agitation resulted in the appointment in 1901 
of an advisory body of experts, generally known as 
the McMillan Commission, to assist the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia ‘‘to consider the 
subject and report to the Senate plans for the develop- 
ment and improvement of the entire park system of 
the District of Columbia.’’ The experience and char- 
acter of the members of this Commission, which con- 
sisted of Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, Mr. Charles F. 
McKim, Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, and Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, sufficiently indicate the quality of the 
work done by them. As their studies resulted in the 
reafirmation of the soundness of the L’Enfant Plan, 
and in the effort to extend its principles to the area 
surrounding the old city, so every study since has only 
resulted in the adoption of their recommendations and 
an effort to carry out the projects they suggested, re- 
vised, of course, in the light of more thorough investi- 
gation and modified to fit altered circumstances. 

The McMillan Commission interested itself particu- 
larly in drafting the outlines of an extended park sys- 
tem, in perfecting the plans for the development of the 
Mall and for its extension westward of the Washington 
Monument to include a new Memorial to President 
Lincoln and a monumental bridge to the Virginia 
shore, in suggesting a congruous and balanced develop- 
ment of the Federal office buildings and such semi- 
governmental public buildings as the National 
Museum and art galleries. 

Much opposition was felt at first to the plans of this 
Commission. They were thought to be much too 
expensive and grandiose. Even some of President 
Lincoln's greatest admirers objected to locating the 
Memorial to him in the but recently reclaimed tide- 
water swamp beyond the Washington Monument, and 
expressed the fear that, if so placed, ‘it would shake 
itself to pieces with loneliness and ague’’ in a short 
time. One of the wonders of America, it now stands 
there in quiet dignity and beauty, a unique and visual 
demonstration in the possibilities of architecture and 
landscape treatment for the million or so Americans 
who visit it annually. 

The Arlington Memorial bridge is also an adopted 
project, and good progress is being made in its con- 
struction. The changes proposed for the grounds 
about the base of the Washington Monument have not 
yet been attempted, nor the actual development of the 
Mall Avenue. Progress on the latter has been limited 
to the location of various new public buildings on 
sites fitting into the plan; and to the removal of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from the Mall, and the con- 
struction of the new Union Station, a monumental 
gateway to the National Capital appropriately related 


to the Capitol itself and subordinated thereto. This 
important step, which has probably contributed as 
much as any one thing could to help along the develop- 
ment desired, was made possible only by Mr. Burn- 
ham's powers of persuasion and the vision of Mr. 
Cassatt, at that time President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The new public buildings program, in accordance 
with which a group of buildings for the executive 
departments, so expanded in recent years as to have 
outgrown their former quarters, is to be built in the 
triangle contained between Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Fifteenth Street and B Street, seems to justify the hope 
that the opening up of the Mall Avenue itself may be 
started in the near future. A beginning has already 
been made by the construction of the Grant Monument 
at the foot of the Capitol, as the central feature of a 
great plaza from which the avenue is to take-off, and 
of a recently unveiled monument to General Meade as 
another important ornament of this square. Very 
strong and determined opposition to the removal of 
the old Botanical Garden, in the midst of which these 
two monuments now stand without relation to their 
surroundings and hidden by a miscellaneous growth of 
brush and some very handsome trees, prevented 
passage of the legislation needed to make the first’ step 
towards completion of the sites of these two monu- 
ments until the last session of Congress. Even then 
the appropriation for the purchase of the new Botan- 
ical Garden site failed of passage. 

The McMillan Commission's recommendations and 
plans were never formally adopted, nor given legis- 
lative sanction as a whole; although, as already stated, 
many of the individual projects have been adopted 
from time to time during the quarter century that has 
elapsed since the report was made. Some progress in 
park projects has been made in this way, as well as in 
the developments more closely connected with the 
main axis of the city and its public buildings. In 1910 
a Commission of Fine Arts was instituted, which con- 
sists of three architects, a landscape architect, a 
sculptor, a painter, and a writer, all of national repu- 
tation and serving on the Commission patriotically 
without pay or emoluments. While this Commission's 
primary function is advisory, its recommendations 
have been so uniformly good as to have been almost 
invariably convincing. Besides the help it has been 
able to give to the friends of Washington, and more 
especially to the officer in charge of Public Buildings 
and Grounds, in securing legislative sanction and 
appropriations for desirable new projects, it has been 
able to render great and rarely appreciated public ser- 
vice in preventing avoidable accessions to the ‘‘Hor- 
rors of Washington.’" The present chairman, Mr. 
Charles Moore, was Secretary to Senator McMillan 
and also to the latter’s Commission in 1901. With his 
intimate knowledge of that Commission’s work and 
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intentions he has been able to be the watchful guardian 
of the city’s right development these many years. 

In spite of so much accomplishment, this piecemeal 
and unsystematic development did not keep up with 
the growth of the city, which seems to have been 
accentuated since the World War, as it was immediate- 
ly after the Civil War. The vacant lots, once ample 
for all the irregular baseball and football and shinny 
teams of the town, were rapidly filled with houses, 
many of them with apartments which stepped up the 
concentration of population perceptibly. The streets, 
for over a century safe and convenient playgrounds for 
the smaller children and recreation spaces for the aged, 
were suddenly filled with lethal deathdealing auto- 
mobiles. Search for the areas previously designated as 
suitable for parks, to relieve just such a need, found 
many of them in the neighborhoods most highly 
developed, and therefore most in need of them, built 
upon, or otherwise so ‘‘improved’’ as to make them 
no longer suitable for park purposes, or so enhanced in 
value as to make their cost prohibitive. 

Moreover, the proposed park system was neces- 
sarily, to a large extent, a matter of personal judgment, 
in which there was often a difference of opinion 
between the park officials, the citizens living in the 
locality, and the Committees of Congress having the 
ultimate decision. Finally, no general progressive 
park program having been given formal approval, and 
park development not being a part of the highway 
map on which the municipal authorities based their 
urban improvements, it was becoming harder and 
harder to prevent unsuitable and inconsistent develop- 
ments at the edges, where streets and parks met, 
requiring excessively expensive expedients to rectify 
them. In places heavy expenditures were made for 
municipal improvements, which might have been 
avoided if the possibility of retaining natural topo- 
graphy and storm drainage had had formal recognition 
as an approved project. 

Recognition of this state of affairs and of the extrav- 
agance of postponing the acquisition of such tracts as 
could be foreseen to be necessary for park purposes, 
and the popular hostility aroused by each large scale 
building operations because of the painful effects of the 
leveling-off process required by the grades fixed in the 
highway plan—all these, as well as a growing con- 
sciousness throughout the Nation of its interest in 
the suitable development of the National Capital, 
gave the impetus necessary for the establishment, by 
the act of June 6, 1924, of a National Capital Park 
Commission, and for its expansion the following 
year by “‘four eminent citizens well qualified and 
experienced in city planning,’’ with an increase in the 
scope of its duties to include the ‘preparing, develop- 
ing, and maintaining a comprehensive, consistent, and 
coordinated plan for the National Capital and its 
environs,’ as well as making ‘recommendations to 


the proper executive authorities’’ on all “‘proper 
elements of city and regional planning.’’ Inevitably, 
as absolutely essential to the performance of these 
duties, the new Park and Planning Commission was 
given the authority over the street plan, formerly 
exercised by the Highway Commission, and the latter 
was discontinued. 

The composition of this Commission is worthy of a 
moment's notice, as it will assemble about the same 
conference table’ those who exercise legislative au- 
thority, those who have to execute the plans decided 
upon and are therefore most familiar with the cost 
and practical difficulties of their execution, and in 
immediate contact with them, technical experts and 
experienced city-planners. This should afford the 
greatest obtainable security against harmful differ- 
ences between the technical and the local points of 
view; should help to reconcile the theoretical solution 
with practical conditions, both material and financial; 
and should ensure the work’s being done without 
material deviation from the plans. It should avoid 
public differences of policy and the possibility of 
deadlocks between the city planning force and the 
local officials, who must be depended upon to secure 
the funds needed, and to execute the plans. 

The Chairmen of the Senate Committee and of the 
House Committee on the District of Columbia are 
members, thus giving the Commission the advantage 
of competent advice as to what legislation can be 
hoped for, and what the attitude of the legislature is 
towards various projects; as well as ensuring the 
presence in each house of one member fully conversant 
with the plans and views of the Commission. Execu- 
tive members, having direct knowledge of local 
conditions, and of the difficulties they will encounter 
in attempting to carry out any plans under considera- 
tion, are: The Chief of Engineers, formerly member 
of the Highway Commission, in charge of the city 
water supply system and river and harbor work; the 
Engineer District Commissioner, representing the 
municipal authorities and charged with all such muni- 
cipal works as road, sewer, and water line construc- 
tion, the building inspector's office, the city survey 
work and street lighting, and who is also chairman of 
the Public Utilities Commission and of the Zoning 
Commission; and the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks, whose duties as executive officer of the 
Public Buildings Commission and of many other Com- 
missions familiarize him with the special interests of 
the Federal government in the National Capital, as 
well as with those of the park system and its monu- 
ments and public buildings. In addition, the Directors 
of the National Park Service and the Chief of the 
Forest Service bring to the Commission broad experi- 
ence and knowledge of similar government work 
outside the District of Columbia, and how it is done. 

(Continued on page 395) 
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Editorial 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The American Institure of Architects does not favor 
the plan of the engineering profession to reorganize 
the Department of the Interior. The Institute's dis- 
approval of the engineering proposals is a reassertion 
of the doctrine, consistently maintained, that any 
organic changes in the structure of this Department 
should involve adequate official recognition of the 
status of public architecture. 

The position of the Institute at this time is ex- 
pressed in the following statement by the Chairman 
of its Committee on Public Works. 

‘The Committee on Public Works of the A. I. A. 
has received from the American Engineering Council 
a draft entitled the Proposed Revised Form of the 
Wyant Public Works Bill. 

“This is a bill similar to others which have been 
proposed by the Engineering Council during the past 
years. 

‘The present Administration and Congress do not 
favor any new Departments and this proposal does 
not attempt to bring this about. It transfers from 
their present allocation many of the commissions 
and bureaus having to do with construction into the 
Interior Department. Newspaper accounts of the bill 
reported that all of these elements of construction, 
including the office of the Supervising Architect and 
other activities related to the fine arts, would be or- 
ganized under an assistant secretary who should be an 
engineer. 

‘The American Engineering Council asks for the 
endorsement of the American Institute of Architects 
and this endorsement has been withheld upon the 
following grounds: 

‘First: The transfer of different commissions and 
bureaus from one department to another results only 
in a certain convenience unless those divisions are 
organized into a major division under two or more 
assistant secretaries. 

‘Second: The Institute is not interested in such a 
major division unless the elements representing the 
Fine Arts are grouped by themselves and are headed 
by an assistant secretary whose qualifications are 
appropriate to this work. 

“Third: The Institute vigorously objects to any 
change in the disposition of the Commission of Fine 
Arts by which it would have its complete indepen- 
dence of judgment and action modified. 

“The officers of the Institute are well acquainted 
with the situation and remain in the same position 
which they have consistently taken. This is that the 
construction work of the Government is of two kinds; 
that which is related to the fine arts, and that which 


is related to engineering construction and that cach 
should be represented in a major bureau, if not in a 
separate Department, by an assistant Secretary whose 
training is appropriate to the task."’ 

Developments which may accompany the introduc- 
tion in Congress of the Wyant measure will be met 
with appropriate action by those to whom the dig- 
nity of public architecture is not only a professional 
responsibility but a sacred trust. 


COMPETITIONS 


The Institute has carried on over many years a 
battle for proper architectural competitions where 
competitions are insisted upon by owners which so 
often happens in public work. This battle has been a 
winning one, but slow and discouraging at times. 

The public is beginning to appreciate the position 
of the Institute and, we are glad to say, in many cases 
where improper and unfair competitions had been 
started, they have been made to see their mistake and 
revised the program so as to meet the requirements of 
the Institute with gratifying results. This has been 
brought about largely by the firm support of the mem- 
bers of the Institute of the competition code and their 
refusal to take part in competitions which do not 
bear the approval of the Institute. Without their 
support, the fight is useless. 

Unfortunately, there are called to our attention 
from time to time cases where the fight has not re- 
ceived the undivided support of the Institute mem- 
bers, and this weakness encourages doubtful owners to 
waver and the desired results are not accomplished. 
Such a case has lately been called to our attention in 
Miami, Florida, forthe Miami Convention Auditorium. 

The facts, as we get them in this case, are that the 
Miami City Commission invited architects to submit 
sketches for the Convention Auditorium, thereby 
helping the old time wildcat competition, and some 
half-dozen Miami architects did submit sketches. 

Other Miami architects tried at once to take the 
matter up with the Commission, but without results. 
Later, after an attack upon their position in the press, 
the Commission consented to meet the Committee 
and apparently all would have gone well had not one 
of the architects on the committee put the matter 
before them in such a way that they compromised upon 
a questionaire as a substitute solution. In doing so, 
the architect played into the hands of the Commis- 
sion. The result was a boomerang. 

The moral of all this is how can the architects ex- 
pect the public to believe in properly regulated com- 
petitions unless they themselves unanimously support 
them! 
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Reflections Upon Pan-American Impressions 


By W. L. Pracx 


N response to requests which have reached me 

since my return from a recent mission to Buenos 

Aires, as one of the delegates of The American 
Institute of Architects to the Third Pan-American 
Congress of Architects, I am pleased to give the 
readers of the Journat a brief summary of my observa- 
tions and, incidentally, make some relevant comments 
upon an evident transition which the Latin-American 
architects are approaching through organization. 

This apparent transition is not one of a new renais- 
sance, as generally understood, but is even more sig- 
nificant in some respects. For example, it is the natural 
sequence of an awakening attended by a conviction 
that the psychological moment has arrived to trans- 
form the static attitude of the architectural profession 
into a dynamic force, a latent potentiality as it were 
now being released in the attainment of their ideals, 
as did the priesthood in the promulgation of theology, 
the advocates of law and order in establishing a system 
of jurisprudence, and the physicians, in conjunction 
with their various allied associates, in the develop-- 
ment of the science of medicine; and, incidentally, 
whose students must undergo a rigid academic course 
of training to qualify them, and then must observe 
a drastic code of professional ethics in the conduct of 
a legal practice. 

Neither one of these so-called learned professions, 
with all of their venerated traditions, have a back- 
ground comparable with that of architecture in its 
actual contributions from time to time towards present 
day civilization; yet, for obvious reasons referred to 
later, the architectural profession never did impress 
the general public with its relative importance as an 
economic factor commensurate with the character of 
service rendered in stabilizing civilization. 

Just how this deplorable neglect escaped rectifica- 
tion for so long a period is problematic; evidently the 
fundamental law of supply and demand had more to do 
with it than any other single entity involved. The 
situation may have been apparent to a few analytic 
minds, but there seemingly was no initiative awakened 
forceful enough to establish a proper equilibrium. 
Consequently, the status of the architect was more 
or less unstable, and so vibrated back and forth, sub- 
ject always to the idiosyncrasies of conventional 
dictation, which, as a rule, influenced the intellectual 
groups as well as the bourgeoise of every period in 
every country, and, strange as it may seem, the adver- 
sities of war, with all its attending vicissitudes, 
actually gave the architects innumerable opportunities 
to lift their profession above all others as a distinctive 


occupation, but they allowed it to drift—just drift 
along in a fatalistic manner. 

This neglect to exercise their inherent prerogative 
only became apparent with any marked degree of 
significance during the first half of the 19th century 
and has ever since become a matter of much concern, 
first, perhaps, to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, next to the American Institute of Architects, 
and now to the Pan-American Congress of Architects. 

Even the older European nations are now conscious 
of the fact that some comprehensive procedure is im- 
perative in bringing about a more uniform under- 
standing among themselves upon the eligibility of men 
to practice architecture, if it shall ultimately acquire 
and permanently maintain its relative recognition as 
a distinctive profession. 

Only three years ago the Royal Institute of British 
Architects became more or less alarmed at the im- 
minent radicalism of a large group of English archi- 
tects, who were not in sympathy with the Royal 
Institute's viewpoint on disciplinary regulation; but 
the most serious situation was the apparent lack of 
unanimity among the schools upon—just what should 
be the minimum curriculum for the proper training of 
architects. This led to the calling of an International 
Congress, which assembled in London in July, 1924. 
The program was prepared with extraordinary skill 
by Evarard J. Haynes, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Architectural Education of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects; and it provided for a step 
by step presentation, designed to lead to a definite 
objective in a most simple and logical way, even to 
utilizing the psychology of auto-suggestion. 

The most eminent professors of architectural schools 
and deans of national universities in France, Italy, 
England and the United States, also Argentina and 
the delegates from other nations participated in the 
discussion which followed the reading of papers, 
designated as the topic of each particular day. The 
first was to review the past; the second, to analyze the 
present, and the third, to determine what the future 
should be. 

The final summing up was a brilliant exposition of 
the problem of education; and its presentation was, 
indeed, an authoritative symposium, which dealt 
with the elucidation of definite, incontestible funda- 
mentals, and, as such, were accepted by unanimous 
acclamation. 

The logical conclusion to be drawn is that if the 
profession of architecture is to develop into a dis- 
tinctive species among the numerous specialists in the 
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Arts and Sciences, which, after all, are the real civil- 
izing agencies. It therefore becomes imperative that 
the students, from now on, should be instructed in the 
basic fundamentals of their chosen profession; and 
then be properly directed in the pursuit of a definite 
minimum curriculum to be as near uniform as possible 
in every country. Then the probabilities are that a 
vast majority of those who manage to build up a 
private practice will subconsciously follow the pre- 
cepts instilled during that formative period of their 
special training, and the few, who through their 
innate conceit or other distorted mental reactions, 
should evade the observance of conventional integrity 
to any marked degree—they must either submit to 
disciplinary canons of professional ethics or suffer 
ostracism. 

The primary objective in the preparation of this 
discourse is—to record what has actually occurred in 
isolating the architect from all other professional 
groups, and to inform those directly interested upon 
what is now being systematically accomplished by 
the united efforts of a few prominent leaders in the 
American Institute of Architects and the Pan-American 
Congress of Architects. These are separate and dis- 
tinct organizations, but their purpose and intent are 
practically identical in so far as seeking the same 
ultimate objective is concerned. However, their 
internal problems differ in several respects. 

Each of the twenty-one Republics which constitute 
the Pan-American Union may send duly accredited 
delegates to the Congress, and the fact must not be 
overlooked that the United States of North America 
is one of the component units of this Pan-American 
Union. The American Institute of Architects was 
represented by two delegates at the Second Congress, 
and by five at the Third. This manifestation of inter- 
est in the solution of their special problems resulted in 
the consummation of a definitive affinity between 
these two groups of distinguished men who are devot- 
ing their lives to the uplifting of social order, exem- 
plified in the creation of a beautiful and enduring 
architecture with its attending refinements consistent 
with the ideals of a highly developed culture, which 
will in the course of time be realized in North and 
South America, both of which, previous to the middle 
of the 19th century, were new and very sparsely 
settled countries, in which no governing restrictions 
whatever relative to buildings for any purpose were 
deemed necessary until accumulated wealth demanded 
some semblance of architectural display, which, with 
an occasional exception, progressed along ordinary 
utilitarian lines until these exceptions became more 
frequent; love of the beautiful more widespread, and 
a discriminating refinement more pronounced. 

A few American students sought training abroad, 
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with the result that the American institute of Archi- 
tects was founded by five young men of noble aspira- 
tions. They secured a Certificate of Incorporation 
April 25, 1857. Since then its membership gradually 
increased to more than three thousand. Its seventy- 
two chapters are composed of the most prominent 
architects in each and every State of the Union; and 
it has influenced the conduct of perhaps double that 
number of reputable practitioners of the smaller inland 
cities, who are eligible but have not yet become 
affiliated with the Institute. 

This phenomenal advancement in four score years 
clearly illustrates the natural sequence of that intuitive 
urge which inspired men to make personal sacrifices 
for the benefit of their immediate confreres. It was 
men of this type who brought about the preparation 
of a series of official documents from time to time on 
professional practice, which have not only directed 
public attention to the real function of the architect, 
but they have been wonderfully effective in establish- 
ing order with some semblance of unanimity among 
the reputable practitioners throughout the territory 
in which the American Institute of Architects exer- 
cises jurisdiction. 

In the meantime, the more progressive architects in 
most of the Latin-American Republics realized that 
as individuals they could not command a forceful 
influence strong enough to combat the adverse con- 
ditions which then prevailed. For example, when 
important government buildings were projected the 
authorities employed European architects to design 
them, and many private citizens, contemplating 
palatial homes, did likewise. 

By and by, the architects conceived the idea of uni- 
ting in self-defense. This procedure resulted in the 
formation of local societies in the larger cities; then 
in the founding of a department of architecture in their 
national universities; and finally in the joint organiza- 
tion of the Pan-American Congress, which through 
parliamental procedure and sympathetic cooperation 
has in less than one decade lifted the profession of 
architecture in parts of South America from compara- 
tive impotency, in the promulgation of some con- 
structive innovation, to a position of dictorial power, 
in one after another of the constituent Republics in 
which the architect is now regarded as the director 
general in administrative command on almost every 
project from conception to completion. He is no 
longer expected to compete with the construction 
engineer as a designer of strictly monumental struc- 
tures, and it has been decreed by resolution that the 
architect should not assume the functions of a con- 
tracting builder, but it is permissible for architects 
and engineers to collaborate in the execution of im- 
portant public works. 
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Arnold Brunnetr’s Work Permanently Placed 
in Cooper Union 


T is particularly appropriate to remark about 
l Arnold W. Brunner’s collection at Cooper Union 
in an issue that is essentially devoted to the 
L’Enfant plan of our national capital. President 
Roosevelt, recognizing Arnold Brunner as one of the 
American architects best qualified for city planning, 
appointed him a member of the National Commission 
of Fine Arts, in which position he played no small 
part in carrying out the long-neglected plan for the 
embellishment of Washington. 

The group of buildings, architectural drawings and 
water colors that have been given to Cooper Union 
for permanent exhibition show the versatility of the 
man. He was an artist in the fullest sense. He pos- 
sessed sound judgment and quick appreciation of his 
art, backed by a broad culture. 

In 1910, when a new era in American architecture 
was fervently active, the L’Enfant Plan of Washing- 
ton was taken up again by the authorities at the Fed- 
eral capital. An intensive study of the plan was 
undertaken, and a scheme was devised for architec- 
tural competition for three buildings that were to 
be grouped as an element in the general plan. There 
were three sets of competitors, numbering twenty 
for each of the buildings. The three independent 
juries to judge the submitted plans had a common 
understanding, by official instruction, that the build- 
ings must be studied in design as a problem of har- 
monious relation. Outstanding American architects 
competed. Among the plans submitted, Arnold 
Brunner’s design for the Department of State was 
chosen, and he was commissioned to do that part of 
the work. It is unfortunate that the interest of Con- 
gress fell into apathy, when the amount of money to 
be appropriated for construction of the buildings was 
considered. Arnold Brunner never lived to see the 
fruition of his plans. But in this plan of Washington 
he took the keenest interest. From it city planning 
in America absorbed more and more of his attention. 

The long list of public buildings that he designed 
and erected, and the city plans that he laid out in 
Baltimore, Rochester, Denver, Albany, Cleveland, 
and Toledo, besides counsel that he gave to many 
other American municipalities, testify to his high 
rank in his profession. At Cooper Union are shown 
many of these plans as well as pictures of buildings 
which stand as a lasting monument to his genius. 

Among these pictures are the city plan for Cleve- 
land; the School of Mines at Columbia University, 
New York; the Stadium of the College of the City of 
New York; the interior of the United States Post 


Office, Customs House and Court House in Cleveland; 
a bridge for the New York Connecting Railroad, 
Queens Boulevard, Long Island, New York; the pro- 
posed building for the Department of State, Washing- 
ton; Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York; and the cadet 
hospital at West Point. 

The water colors in the exhibit evidence his vivid 
imagination and his keen understanding of human na- 
ture. When looking at a building, he saw not only 
that building but its relation to all the other buildings 
surrounding it. It was not only roof that stood out 
vividly, but a group of roofs that fell into a har- 
monious picture of delicate colors—the whole picture 
was a pattern—an idea. The water color of a digni- 
fied, kindly, white-haired monk, with a scholarly 
beard—leaning against a pillar—portrays stability of 
character in man and the building wrought by him. 
There is something profound in this characterization. 

Mr. Brunner was a staunch believer in collaboration, 
and he recognized sculpture as a decorative essential 
of his buildings. On the exterior of the post office 
building in Cleveland, and on the Cuyohoga court 
house he made sculpture a prominent feature. He 
engaged sculptors to make groups and single figures, 
applying them to his structures with a realizing sense 
of the value that sculpture had to architecture. 

With a knowledge of the character of the sculpture 
that he desired and the architectural requirements 
into which it must fit, he allowed the sculptor to work 
out his own solution of the problem rather than ham- 
pering him with embarrassing restrictions. He never 
failed to keep control of the whole scheme and to put 
the impress of his own ideas upon the work, but he 
was always considerate of the sculptor’s point of view 
and did not worry him with immaterial details. 

That his conception of city planning was sound and 
very different from the thought based on many of the 
relatively ornamental critics of Europe, in which 
beauty sometimes acts as a front for squalor, was well 
proved when in his memorable Baltimore report, 
written in 1910, he said, in addressing the mayor and 
the government of that city, and speaking as well for 
his associates, John M. Carrére and Frederick Law 
Olmsted: 

“T shall not speak of the city beautiful, which seems 
to imply sculpture, fountains and a world of pretty 
things; that is not what our Commission has in mind 
at all. The City Sensible is more to the point . . . A city 
should be treated as a whole and should have a plan 
the same as a building. It may not be built from plans 
and specifications and finished according to contract, 
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A Proposep Music anp Arr Cenrer ror New York City 


but it must follow some definite prearranged scheme. 

‘‘Most of our cities straggle and develop in a hap- 
hazard fashion. The majority of them ‘‘just growed"’ 
like Topsy. No one would undertake a business 
operation of any magnitude without looking ahead 
and making some provision for the future. The aver- 
age city does just the contrary, and with few regula- 
tions for guidance and no provision for future expan- 
sion and growth, congestion and irregularity occur 
which are the cause of great inconvenience. Mistakes 
are made and much unnecessary expense is the result 
of the changing and rechanging found necessary. 

“It is quite possible to regulate the growth of a 
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city. We regulate the traffic in the streets and natu- 
rally submit to the rules of the Fire, Health and Build- 
ing Departments, and so the control of expansion of 
streets and buildings is logical and proper. A crowd 
left to its own devices becomes a mob; the same crowd 
drilled and properly led becomes an army. 

‘‘A number of ornate buildings scattered here and 
there and built on streets that are too narrow to re- 
ceive them, and expensive monuments, placed on in- 
adequate sights, cannot make a beautiful city. 
Buildings that are excellent in themselves are ineffec- 
tive unless properly placed. Fountains and statues 

(Continued on page 397) 
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Progress In Architectural Control—I 


By Cuartes H. CHENEy 


ROUD as we are of many things in Washington, 
P why is it that after a hundred years of building, 

and despite the many millions spent ‘by the 
Nation, we find in our national capital, only 25 per 
cent of a city? Why do we as a nation, who know 
how to organize and do other things so well, continue 
to permit that 75 per cent of ugly, depressing and 
absolutely out of place buildings in the one city that 
should be as near perfect as we can make it? 

Why is it that only about 10 per cent of the buildings 
of New York City, or of Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco or of Los Angeles, are sufficiently good or 
attractive to be worthy of permanent life? In fifty 
years more than half the buildings in most of our 
cities will be torn down not because they are unsafe 
in framing, but because their exterior appearance 
ruins the value of the street. How long will we con- 
tinue to put a premium on the careless builder, the 
cheap contractor and the ugly junk, the shoddy build- 
ing, the off-color and bad design, which not only de- 
preciate their neighbors so insidiously and unfairly, 
but, worst of all, blight the attractiveness and the 
value of what little good architecture there is, and 
break down that love of home and of the finer things 
of life, which must be the mainstay of every city? 

These are pressing economic and social problems, of 
far-reaching importance, not only to real estate and 
business, but to the whole human structure of a city. 
Behind them there are deeper, less tangible but very 
important and precious spiritual values of life that 
must be conserved at any cost. 

A new consciousness is abroad today demanding a 
constructive answer and a definite solution of these 
problems. At many scattered points across the coun- 
try definite steps are be'ng taken. Any city planning 
or any city planner overlooking them will be left 
behind in the advancement of our cities during the 
next decade. We must have reasonable architectural 
control of building design in all cities. It is a neces- 
sary objective in every city building scheme. 


Architectural Control a Part of the City Plan: 


Architectural control and the architectural program 
of the city are as definite and inseparable a part of a 
comprehensive city plan as zoning, the major traffic 
street plan, the unification of rail lines and terminals, 
rapid transit, the park, playground and school system 
or the grouping of civic centers and public buildings 
—the recognized parts of a complete city plan. It is 
astonishing that, with the marked progress in munici- 
pal planning and government in this country, some of 


our chief authorities overlook this important matter 
—the architecture, the biggest, closest mass on the 
horizon of every city and of every life in it.* Cities 
consist of buildings and their sites, commonly called 
architecture, although really only a small part of the 
buildings can be accurately dignified by that term. 

The extreme importance of environment in moulding 
our lives, our thoughts and our actions, is every day 
given more importance by modern psychologists. If 
90 per cent of our environment is needlessly ugly and 
depressing, the lives of all of us suffer for it. What 
kind of a civilization is it that allows such a large 
proportion of its people to suffer for such building 
conditions? Certainly no comprehensive city plan- 
ning, such as pretends to look to a better future, can 
sidestep or omit plans for definite architectural im- 
provement and control. Zoning alone cannot stop 
the blighting and ruin of neighborhoods. 

By architectural control is meant the setting up of 
some competent machinery to stop bad design and 
bad color before they get started, to insure a reason- 
ably good architecture before a building permit is 
issued. 

The trouble is we have still too much amateur plan- 
ning, too many “‘planless planning commissions,”’ too 
little understanding and constructive cooperation as 
yet from the architects and others who should take 
these matters in hand. 

A number of letters protesting bitterly against the 
cutting of long rows of existing street trees in street 
widening proceedings have come to me during the 
past year from women’s clubs and others. Strong re- 
action is bound to arise to any city planning which 
neglects or destroys the spiritual values of life. This 
particularly is true in fast growing cities like Los 
Angeles, where over $60,000,000 of street openings 
and widenings of the Major Traffic Street Plan Pro- 
gram have been put under way in two years. Proper 
city planning will see to it that where trees are re- 
moved new ones shall be planted in the same proceed- 
ing that new setback lines and a constructive program 
for the architecture of the street be provided. 

The spiritual values of life, the amenities as they 
are sometimes called—life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness—are crushed and thwarted by this 90 per 
cent of bad environment. It is time that we as a peo- 
ple definitely took them in hand to guarantee every 
man his rightful heritage (not leaving to just the 10 
per cent of well-to-do, the protected home neighbor- 
hood with architectural control) and to give assur- 


* Munro omits it entirely in his “Municipal Government,’ used so widely now as a 
college text-book. 
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ance to all that no badly designed or off-color build- 
ing can be built that will spoil their environment or 
depreciate their investment. The ordinary man is just 
as much entitled to this protection as those who now 
have it by wealth. In the next ten years he will be 
given it, as generally as he is now given the protection 
of zoning. 

‘To best promote the amenities of life, health, 
safety, etc.,"’ and ‘‘the improvement and control of 
architecture, and general embellishment of the area 
under its jurisdiction,’’ shall be, among other things, 
the legal purpose of the planning commission in pre- 
paring a master plan, authorized of every California 
city or county, or region, by the new planning act 
passed by the 1927 legislature. (Senate Bill 585.) The 
rest of the act is largely the standard law recommended 
by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover for all 
states, but these important phrases broaden the city 
plan to its proper scope and should be adopted also by 
other states. 


Zoning came from Small Beginnings: 


You will recall that municipal zoning under the 
police power, which in ten years has become so uni- 
versal in all our cities, really grew out of the demand 
of the ordinary citizen that his home and even his 
factory be given the same protection from the inva- 
sion of ruinous and inappropriate uses into his neigh- 
borhood, as had for several decades been offered to a 
very limited group in tracts privately restricted by real 
estate covenant. Zoning had small beginnings, was an 
experiment at first. But we went ahead and solved 
our problem, gave people the protection they needed 
and the courts sustained us. (See “Zoning in Prac- 
tice,’ by the present writer, in Proceedings Nat. Conf. 
on C. P. Buffalo 1920.) 

Now the same 90 per cent of ordinary people are 
beginning to demand that they be given protection 
from architectural blight by the city under its police 
power, and we have good reason to believe that our 
courts will sustain this wider use of the police power 
for public welfare. 


Courts Recognize the Spiritual Value of Parks: 

Long ago we began to have decisions recognizing 
the spiritual values of life. Yet it is only seventy-five 
years since we had no public parks. To acquire them 
with public funds was unprecedented. As we did it, 
contests arose. Then in a famous Connecticut case 
their highest court said, ‘“They (parks) are expected 
to minister not only to grosser senses but also to the 
love of the beautiful in nature, in the varied forms 
which the changing seasons bring. Their value is 
enhanced by such touches of art as help to produce 
pleasing and satisfactory effects upon the emotional 
and spiritual side of our nature. Their influence 
should be uplifting and, in the highest sense, educa- 
tional. If wisely planned and properly cared for they 
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promote the mental as well as the physical health of 
the people... . Their xsthetic effect never has been 
thought unworthy of careful consideration by those 
best qualified to appreciate it.’ (Olmsted vs. Camp, 
33 Conn. 532, 551.) 


The Mind of the Court is Progressing: 


In Minneapolis and Cleveland zoning cases, more 
recently decided, the social and zxsthetic considera- 
tions of life were emphasized by the court as coming 
reasons for exercise of the city’s police power for the 
general public welfare. As Mr. Musick will summarize 
the legal situation in regard to architectural control in a 
supplementary paper, it is unnecessary to mention it 
further, except to call attention to the Chicago deci- 
sion, affirmed by the United States Supreme Court, 
that outdoor advertising can, under zoning regula- 
tions, altogether be excluded from residential dis- 
tricts, because it is out of place (Cusack Co. vs. 
Chicago, 267 III, 344, affirmed 242, U. S. 526-1917. 
For further discussions of this and other decisions, 
see Williams, ““The Law of City Planning and Zon- 
ing’’, Part VI). 

The mind of the court is changing and advancing 
with the change of public opinion in the country. 
Writers on law sense this, as may be seen from the 
following passage quoted by Mr. Williams. ‘‘It is 
certain that much of the legislation (in the United 
States) of recent date, particularly during the past 
two decades, has been induced largely by zxsthetic 
and artistic considerations, and this desire to render 
the urban centers more attractive has found a firm 
lodgement in the popular mind. It is destined to 
increase with the years, and in the development of 
the law in this respect courts will be inclined to give 
a broader interpretation to such regulations, and 
finally sanction restrictions imposed solely to advance 
materially attractiveness and artistic beauty.’’ (Mc- 
Quillin on Municipal Corporation, Sec. 929.) 


Strong Economic Grounds for Architectural Control: 


But we do not have to base our hopes of having 
the courts sustain architectural control on zsthetic 
considerations alone, important as they are. There 
are sufficient economic grounds, sufficient business 
reasons why this great matter will be firmly taken 
hold of and effectively handled, once our business 
leaders, city authorities and people generally under- 
stand there is a way out. 

For at least 50 years developers of the higher class 
real estate sub-divisions have realized the value, not 
only of protective restrictions imposed by covenant 
in the deed or contract of sale, but have gone so far as 
to say that the architectural design of all buildings in 
their tracts must be submitted either to the seller or 
to a competent committee, often of trained architects, 
for approval to insure that nothing unattractive or 
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depreciating should get in. Experience had shown 
that profits from the sale of any tract can only be 
taken out after the first half or the first three-quarters 
of the tract is sold, as the overhead and improvement 
costs must first be paid, before touching the profit. 

Long before half of any tract of considerable size 
is disposed of, many buildings must be built, to insure 
sub-division success. If any one of these buildings is 
of bad design or off-color, and in most cases a large 
percentage of them are, buyers hold off and it is diffi- 
cult to dispose of the rest of the tract, except over a 
long delayed period, eating itself up in taxes and 
interest. A surprisingly large percentage of sub- 
division promotions in this country have to sell out 
the last quarter of their lots at a greatly reduced 
profit, or at a loss, simply because they did not estab- 
lish proper architectural control. 


Decency in Design and Color: 


Reasonable decency of design and color must be 
assured in every real estate sub-division operation or 
the promoters and financial backers are flirting with 
ruin. Hence the real estate men of the country have 
been educating the public steadily, over a good many 
decades, to the value of protected home and even 
business neighborhoods and to the necessity for reason- 
able architectural control. Realizing that the public 
should insist upon municipal protection of the same 
kind, the Department of Public Welfare of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts last year sent to every city 
and town of the State, a bulletin entitled, ‘‘Planned for 
1960—zand After’’, pointing out what was being done 
in the Palos Verdes Estates development near Los 
Angeles, with the following comment: ‘‘Control in 
this way, even to the design of the buildings, points 
clearly to what all places will have to do if the pre- 
vailing medley of uses and design is ever to be over- 
come. The art jury is legally established because the 
entire area is group-controlled instead of being left 
to private whim and private profit, yet great profits 
are sure because the value of a home depends upon its 
value as a home, and not upon its value as a pile of 
building material.’ 


Greatest Economic Loss of our Time: 


The greatest economic loss of our time is in the 90 
per cent of bad building that we allow to go up in our 
cities. There is little or no excuse for it. Building 
inspectors in practically all the large cities will give 
you estimates, varying at most a few per cent, that 
only about 10 per cent of the plans for buildings built 
today are prepared by trained architects or others 
with any competency in design. 

They say that builders and contractors bring them 
as little as possible in drawings in order to get by the 
building code provisions for safety and strength of 


materials. Unless some checkup, some architectural 
board of review, is set up as carefully to insist upon 
reasonable decency of design and color, as s now done 
by the building inspector in most cities as to safety 
of materials and framing, exits, light and air, we can- 
not expect much improvement. The loss and waste 
will go on, the junk and depreciating ugliness of our 
cities will multiply. 

The economic value of consistently good architec- 
ture and good environment is very large. Real estate 
developers, in practically every city, can point to 
tracts that were architecturally well protected, where 
the land values are generally two to three times, 
sometimes ten times, what they are in unprotected 
districts equally well situated. 


How Does Your City Rate? 


Suppose we rated our cities according to the per- 
centage of good architecture and good environment 
they offer. A frank and yet reasonably liberal and 
unbiased board of inquiry would have to report some- 
what as follows: 


0 eee ee 25 per cent 
_ A ie F | 
ES creer Teer ee 15 
NE rc Vticdcdneanaisaanes Se 
iki aeaadwad dene hGenes 8 
San Francisco...................... ll 
ced ial rede exeen een 12 
Oakland, Californ'a................ 10 
OS ee es eee 9 
NS oh ie, en grs Ssisntl dalaradehinny ie wien a. 90 


Contrast with this some of the cities and suburban 
communities that have established definite architec- 
tural control: 


Roland Park, Baltimore............ 95 per cent 
Forest Hills, Long Island........... 95 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland.......... 80 
Country Club District, Kansas City.. 75 
St. Francis Wood, San Francisco..... 85 
Palos Verdes Estates, Los Angeles... 95 
NNN oe 5p hica, wn, 5,305 010-, 05004 40 
Nantucket (100 years old).. ae 
Yorkship Village, Camden, N. J. 95 
Oe RR eee 90 
Amsterdam, Holland.. 85 


While England has been as backward and careless 
as the United States—London and Liverpool are as 
depressing, dingy and depreciated as large parts of our 
own Chicago, New York and Philadelphia, to say 
nothing of the terrible main streets of our thousands 


* Many architects think all of these percentages are too high. However, they must 
be considered relatively, each in connection with the percentages assigned other cities. 
At a joint meeting of the Southern California or of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Los Angeles Architectural Club in October, 1927, it was voted that the 12 
per cent for Los Angeles should stand. The percentages for Paris and London are probably 
coo high and too low, male Architects should remember that these percentages 
are only approximations made to give the public some idea of how little good stuff we really 
have in our cities.—C. H. 
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of small cities—the cities of the continent of Europe 
have been much more forehanded. Practically all of 
the latter have some kind of definite architectural 
control. Seventy-five years ago Paris set out deliber- 
ately to be the handsomest city in the world. Paris is 
reported in 1926 to have taken in $226,000,000 from 
visitors who came to enjoy its loveliness. 

We are beginning to have places in this country 
with similar ideals. A number of the new towns of 
Florida have started well. The proposed new New 
Orleans zone ordinance prohibits the mc dification, 
alteration, or construction of any facade out of archi- 
tectural harmony with surrounding buildings in the 
Vieux Carré or old French Quarter. Santa Barbara, 
Riverside, Palos Verdes, Sante Fe Rancho, among 
others in California, have taken or are taking dis- 
tinct steps for architectural control and arcading of 
streets, group design of plazos and business buildings, 
establishment of arcaded towers out over sidewalks 
to relieve the terrible monotony of the checkerboard, 
plan, etc. 

It is time that the powers of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission of Washington be extended to make it an 
Architectural Board of Review with veto power over 
all buildings and structures (private as well as public) 
and their color, in the national Capitol. Until that 
is done Washington can never be more than 25 per 
cent of a city. 


Present Problems of the Federal City 
(Continued from page 380) 


As the four eminent citizens, well versed in city 
planning, the President has appointed: Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, of Brookline, Mass.; Mr. Milton B. 
Medary, of Philadelphia; Mr. J. C. Nicols of Kansas 
City, Mo.; and Mr. Frederick A. Delano of Washing- 
ton, D.C. A year’s association with these gentlemen 
has convinced the ex-officio members, though no such 
test was needed, that the Nation's Capital has secured 
priceless expert advice and services with their patriotic 
acceptance of their appointments. Their presence on 
the Commission is ample assurance that the plans 
recommended will be practically sound and technically 
correct. 

The Commission has now been organized and work- 
ing about one year and a quarter. During this time, 
besides taking care of the routine work of acting on 
changes in the highway plan and giving advice on 
special questions that have arisen, it has made special 
studies leading up to a regional plan for highways, a 
regional plan for parks, a program for highway im- 
provement and widening and for park acquisitions 
within the District of Columbia, a rearrangement of 
street car lines, a schedule of railroad and other ter- 
minal needs. 

The special needs resulting from the new public 
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buildings program, the requirements and possibilities 
of a system of neighborhood recreation centers, the 
effects and tendencies of six years’ administration of 
the zoning law, and the legislation required to provide 
for quicker and fairer condemnation proceedings, and 
for the protection of the capital against incongruous 
and inappropriate developments, have all been the 
subjects of special investigations. Technical advice 
has been given and touch maintained with the plan- 
ning commissions of the neighboring counties in the 
States of Maryland and Virginia. 

The Commission has taken a special interest in dis- 
covering and, as far as practicable with its rather lim- 
ited staff, in revising the highway plan so as to save 
the natural features of the terrain, and to save the tax- 
payers any unnecessary burden by reducing the cost of 
street grading and paving with their complementary 
urban improvements. 

While the securing for future use of ample width of 
right of way for thoroughfares is one of the most 
urgent problems before the Commission, the fact that 
the existing highway plan reserves 29.3 of the total 
area of the District for street purposes indicates that 
restudy of the plan for the side streets in detached 
single family house residential districts should 
prove a promising field for ecomony. As 7,509 
acres within the District limits—and some of them 
are of the roughest ground—still remain practically 
undeveloped, there is every assurance that relocation 
of streets and modifications of grades in these undevel- 
oped areas should permit great savings, not only in 
the expense to the city of grading the streets them- 
selves, but also to the owners of property in developing 
their holdings. 

The acquisition for park purposes of hills and rills 
having steep side slopes has already eliminated the 
necessity for several very expensive storm water 
sewers, nearly as costly or even more expensive than 
the cost of the land itself. With the establishment of 
a well defined general project for park development, it 
will now be possible to avoid any waste of funds by 
the needless construction of such municipal improve- 
ments, and if funds become available with reasonable 
promptitude for the improvement and development of 
the areas acquired for parks, the assessed values of 
adjacent property will be so enhanced as to materially 
increase the taxable wealth of the city. But the park 
program and the development of a regional plan in 
harmony with the authorities of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia are two sizeable subjects, for even a summary 
discussion of which there is not space here. 

This article cannot be better concluded than by 
quoting a recent statement of Mr. Olmsted's, which 
clearly enough indicates that the greatest practical 
difficulty of the Commission is the choice of the best 
and most urgent step in a welter of well meant but often 
uninformed or only partially informed advice, and the 




































securing of popular support for the most farsighted 
and ultimately wisest procedure: 

“The most striking shortcomings of the situation 
[at Washington], as it begins to be studied closely, are 
not in the quantity but in the quality of the planning 
that has been done in the past and is being done to-day. 
The readiness and self-confidence with which all sorts 
of people—those acting for private investors not less 
than officials representing the public—have made and 
are making final decisions of enormous consequence on 
the basis of superficial study,—shirking that expendi- 
ture of effort and time and money toward perfecting 
their plans in advance which would be a justifiable 
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insurance against wasteful expenditures in construc- 
tion,—are impressive in Washington as elsewhere; are 
of course characteristic of our hurried time; are a danger 
which besets planning commissions no less than 
others. The recognition of the recurring mistakes of 
others from this cause which is forced by an honestly 
intensive and inclusive view of any large ground of 
urban developments, when combined with a recogni- 
tion of similar pitfalls in one’s own path narrowly 
escaped or blindly entered, should make for a salu- 
tary humbleness of mind and stimulus to effort on the 
part of anyone who takes city planning seriously.’”' 


1 Note: Quoted from “City Planning’’ for October, 1927 


Washington 


(Continued from page 357) 


account the more or less accidental location of the 
Washington Monument, but this new plan would have 
been destroyed by the proposed location of the Agri- 
culture Department except for the energy of those few 
members of the Institute who understood the danger, 
backed up, finally by Executive order and assistance. 
Before that time the Library of Congress had been so 
placed that an important view of the Capitol Dome 
was cut off from the southeast. The War, State and 
Navy building was built upon a plan balancing that 
of the Treasury building as required by the wording 
of the law, but with an elevation which met that 
expression of beauty which the then architect in 
charge believed was an improvement upon the 
Treasury Building. 

These last two operations were carried out before 
the Institute or a public which we believe has become 
more discerning had begun to take a hand, but even 
after that happy period when everything that was 
done was splendid there was trouble about the Lincoln 
Memorial. Does anyone believe that it was so placed 
because of the McMillan plan? It was so placed after 
a hard struggle in which the opponents to its present 
and obvious location had attempted to locate it almost 
anywhere else in Washington. Even the younger 
members of the Institute may remember the success of 
those who knew what to do without advice when the 
present Navy buildings were built so that they en- 
croached upon the Mall. You will also remember the 
victory of those who understood the Washington plan 
when the Power House on the Potomac, ruinous to 
everything that is beautiful, was finally abandoned. 
This last victory was so costly that almost to this day, 
after ten years, hostilities which were then aroused 
come to the surface. 

These are a few things but they should be remem- 
bered. The Mall plan of McKim, Burnham and Olm- 
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sted exists on paper, the models may be seen by a 
visit to the remote upper stories of the National Mu- 
seum and we may look upon it as an established thing, 
but the fact is and, in the face of elements of this plan 
which have been adopted, it depends not upon the 
authority of Congress but upon its merits; and it is for 
us to understand and uphold these merits. 

Therefore let it be always understood that the plans 
of the City of Washington, well as we may think of 
them, are always in need of defenders because they 
have never been adopted. 

Congress may be depended upon to carry them out 
if Congress is well and sufficiently informed of their 
merit, but Congress has many things to do and may 
easily forget and lose track of these things which we 
care about unless we see to it that it is constantly 
reminded. You will read, in the columns of the 
Journat, full descriptions of the projects that have 
been studied for the purpose of making our National 
Capital a thing whose ultimate beauty will equal 
that of any Capital which has existed, but you may 
not take final satisfaction because of that vision. It 
is necessary first to understand, and you will be given 
that opportunity, and next to follow up and guard 
carefully these intentions and plans lest they be 
forgotten. The American Institute of Architects 
is that body of citizens upon which this burden 
must rest. 

We have no desire to return to the days of Kubla 
Khan. His decrees may have been like the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians, and when once promulgated 
could be looked upon as final. This is no longer so 
and it is well that it is so. An understanding by all is 
necessary, and when that understanding has been 
reached we will have a beauty that represents the 
nation and not that beauty achieved by one and seen 
by others only from a distance. 














The Federal Building Program in 
Washington 


(Continued from Page 368) 
buildings of monumental character are proposed, five 
stories in height between the grade and the main 
entablature, the lower two stories forming the base 
where the three story order occurs above; one addi- 
tional story occurs back of the balustrade. 

Pending the completion of drawings now being 
made, the accompanying studies may serve to indicate 
the general scope of the development. When the 
drawings for this group are further advanced they will 
show a rather unusual assemblage of space, in the 
aggregate giving an estimated volume of 125,000,000 
cubic feet, and a net floor area approximating 5,000,000 
square feet, applied to a long array of purposes by a 
personnel variously estimated, but probably approx- 
imating 25,000 in number. 

The Act of Congress by which the new program 
for Federal buildings in the District of Columbia was 
authorized, places the responsibility for its execution 
on the Secretary of the Treasury and makes the Office 
of the Supervising Architect the Government agency 
through which the various projects will be carried 
forward. With the discretionary powers conferred 
upon him by the Act, Secretary Mellon has been 
enabled to call in private practitioners for architectural 
and other technical services to the extent fixed by the 
legislation. Coordinating the work of these with the 
regular establishment, the Secretary arranged to carry 
on the work through the following organization: 

Assistant Secretary Charles S. Dewey (recently re- 
signed). 

Assistant Secretary Carl T. Schuneman, now in 
charge of Federal buildings under the Treasury 
Department. 

Office of the Supervising Architect, James A. Wet- 
more, Acting Supervising Architect. 

Board of Architectural Consultants: 

Edward H. Bennett, Chairman William A. Delano 
Louis Ayres Milton B. Medary 
Arthur Brown, Jr. Louis A. Simon 

To any American citizen, and perhaps at this par- 
ticular time more especially to architects, the District 
of Columbia Federal Building Program now getting 
underway is an important event. Accustomed as the 
architect is to create through the stamp of his craft, 
environment that gives inspiration to every-day life, 
the possibility of an impressive forward movement 
toward the ideals of a real setting for the Nation's 
business is full of interest. It is true that a superficial 
view of the new program may seem to be in ill-accord 
with public clamor for tax reduction, but may it not 
be that future generations will acclaim an old saying 
paraphrased to read ‘‘They also serve who wisely see, 


and spend.”’ 
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Looking back to the time of Washington's early 
builders, one is struck by the almost prophetic fore- 
sight with which they laid down their plans on the 
basis of a great Government; and this at a time when 
an untried form of Republican government had hardly 
emerged from the fiery ordeal that gave it birth. 
Fortunate is it that this country has now, as it had 
then, men in positions of authority still capable and 
eager to estimate a situation in terms of life's finer 
values—to see far and plan large. 

From a city crowned with a wealth of cherished 
traditions, a great people is still sending its message 
to the world; again as in the days of George Washing- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson its men in authority are 
recognizing as a great principle, that architecture is 
one of the basic elements for the expression of a larger 
national life. 


The Washington Plan 
(Continued from page 364) 
to B Street, the east and west traffic being carried 
through the structure as in the Louvre in Paris. The 
architects are York & Sawyer, who won the compe- 
tition in 1910. 

Plans for a building for the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
prepared in the Supervising Architect's office, have 
been approved by the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Plans for buildings for the Departments of Justice, 
and of Labor, for the Hall of Records, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Independent Offices, 
are in preparation under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who has the advice of Edward H. 
Bennett, City Planner, who acts as chairman of the 
board of architects. 

The significant fact in regard to this building pro- 
gram is that the architects concerned are working in 
collaboration to realize a unified result, such as was 
achieved first in this country at the Chicago Fair. The 
entire area is being studied by the concert of architects, 
who are working in cooperation to create a great 
composicion at once dignified, practical, properly 
restrained, and altogether harmonious. 


Arnold Brunner’s Work in 
Cooper Union 
(Continued from page 390) 
demand proper positions and well defined surround- 
ings, or their beauty is lost.’’ 

He had indeed a genius for this kind of work. 
‘““Nobody,”’ to quote from Brand Whitlock, ‘‘gave 
thought or deeper study to the problem of building 
cities than he; no one was more intimately or respon- 
sibly associated with the remarkable movement in 
favor of municipal order and beauty in America, and 
nobody achieved more lasting, practical results."’ 
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The Bi-centenary of John Wood of Bath 


Correspondence of THe JouRNAL 


London, November 
N November the first began at Bath the bi-centenary 
of one of the few English architects whose name is 
almost as familiar as those of Christopher Wren and Inigo 
Jones, but one who, unlike his companions in historical 
celebrity, has always remained an architectural enigma. It 
is astonishing how John Wood of Bath should have attained 
his fame, considering how extremely difficult it is for any 
architect to pierce through the wall of public indifference 
which has always surrounded architects, but which does not 
seem to exist for painters. 

It is not that Wood was devoid of merit, but as a man he 
has left few records which can give a true idea of his life 
and actions, and, as a rule, the public becomes truly inter- 
ested only when the personal element can be introduced to 
humanize the facts of architectural achievement. Perhaps 
the fame of Wood is partly due to the Royal associations of 
the city where king and courtiers purged themselves of the 
impurities of London indiscretions; for whenever an archi- 
tect has approached royalty in his professional career he 
has always found himself provided with a niche in history, 
however exiguous it might be. 

The bi-centenary of Wood is also the anniversary of the 
foundation of Bath as we know it to-day, though Wood 
himself has claimed that in the days of Paganism Bath was 
already at the zenith of its story, and was the summer seat 
of Apollo himself. The legendary founder of Bath rejoiced 
in the name of King Bladud, and according to Wood, who 
himself found a great deal of recreation in writing a savoury 
blend of philosophy and nonsense, he was ‘‘the most eminent 
philosopher of all antiquity . . . shinned in Greece at the 
very time Pythagoras flourished’’ and was ‘‘a colleague to 
that celebrated philosopher.”’ 

Be that as it may, it is John Wood and not King Bladud 
who has given to Bath a fame more enduring than that of 
her waters, since he has provided England her only real 
example of a city which contains a still visible nucleus of 
architectural lay-out as it is understood in the finest sense. 

Here is a town which is a surprise to every English visitor 
and a joy to every foreigner. As Nancy is to Paris, so is 
Bath to London. It is the only town in Britain which 
really bears the stamp of one master hand in planning and 
design, and it produces in consequence a homogeneous 
effect which lends to it a dignity unattained in all the 
magnitude of London. 

For this effect the restless and endlessly creative brain of 
Wood must have the credit. He was living in the hard 
and cautious atmosphere of Yorkshire when, in 1725, he 
first commenced to dream of Bath in the grand manner. 
With a plan of the city before him, and doubtless inspired 
by talks of the glamorous wealth and wickedness of Bath, 
he schemed for architecture which would clothe it in an 
imperial magnificence. He did not deal in buildings, but 
in streets; not in squares or gardens, but in Forums and Grand 
Circuses; in vast terraces and crescents, and grand Places of 
Assembly. 

It was the unlimited scope of his creative imagination 


which makes the reality of Wood's achievement so aston- 
ishing, for when his schemes began to crystallize his ideas 
expanded; and it is small wonder that in those days, nearly 
two hundred years before the advent of the Town Planning 
Act, his “‘plan for the rebuilding of the Town before it 
should be extended’’ was regarded by the Corporation of 
Bath as “‘chimerical."’ 

At this time Wood was only 23 years old, but he was 
already in negotiation for property in that part of Bath 
where Gay Street now stands, and had publicly signified 
his intention of building a street 1,225 feet long, and 50 
feet in width’’ for a way to the Grand Part of the design.” 
This “‘grand part’’ consisted of three main centres: one a 
grand place of assembly to be called the Royal Forum of 
Bath; another place, ‘‘no less magnificent,’’ to be known 
as the Grand Circus, to be devoted to the exercise of sports; 
and ‘‘a third place, of equal state with either of the former, 
for the practice of medicinal science, to be called the ‘‘Im- 
perial Gymnasium of the City.”’ 

In 1727 he began to build his street, and at the same time 
received various private commissions for Assembly rooms, 
a dwelling house for Allen, and ‘‘a court of Houses for the 
Duke of Chandos.’’ As he built it became very evident 
that, far from being a chimerical, Wood was a very far- 
sighted town planner, and a practical architect combined. 
Helped by workmen brought from the North, he built 
Queen's Square and Gay Street, and finally attained a part 
of his ambition in the Grand Parade by the river, in the 
vicinity of the spot where once he had planned his Grand 
Forum, of which he says that ‘‘Prejudice and ignorance 
robbed the city of the glory of that design.”’ 

The architecture of Wood's buildings is dignified and 
simple. He attained the classic spirit without pedantry, 
though both his buildings and lay-out, as those of his son 
and successor, Wood the younger, have received some harsh 
criticisms in their time. Of these some of the most amusing 
appear in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, where Bramble 
writes disparagingly of the Circus and other centres. “‘The 
great number of small doors belonging to the separate 
houses, the inconsiderable height of the different orders, 
the affected ornaments of the architrave which are both 
childish and misplaced, and the areas projected into the 
street surrounded with iron rails destroy a good part of the 
effect on the eye . . . the Circus is inconvenient from its 
situation . . . the only entrance to it, through Gay 
Street, is so difficult, steep and slippery, that, in wet weather, 
it must be exceedingly dangerous, both for those that ride 
and those that walk afoot . . . In blowing weather, I 
am told, most of the houses on this hill are smothered with 
smoke, forced down the ch’mneys by the gusts of wind 
reverberated from the hill behind. . . . The same artist 
who planned the Circus has likewise projected a crescent. 
When that is finished, we shall probably have a star; and 
those who are living thirty years hence may perhaps see all 
the signs of the Zodiac exhibited in architecture at Bath.” 

Perhaps it is because of strictures such as these that John 
Wood was so bashful as not to have his portrait painted. 
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At any rate no pictures of him can be found, and no one has 
been able to discover even his place and date of birth. 

It seems a pity that the authorities at Bath should have 
chosen just this moment to decide to close its famous 
Pump Room on Sundays. Not a drop of the water described 
by Sam Weller as having ‘‘a strong taste of warm flat irons,"’ 
can be obtained on the Sabbath, which is a pity for those 
who only have their week-ends for water drinking. Such 
are the regulations which help to drive the patriotic Eng- 
lishman to the Continent. 

Brighter days are dawning for Piccadilly, for the great 
army of occupation which settled down upon the thorough- 
fare at the beginning of the summer has actually completed 
its work two weeks ahead of schedule, and the last bus for 
some years to come has driven past Buckingham Palace. 
The war of mechanical drills has cost the tradesman a lot 
of money, however—one firm calculating that it lost £500 
a week through the inability of customers to reach its 
premises. 

Changes in the neighborhood are still in store, in addition 
to the new facades of a big bank, a hotel, new flats, and the 
new premises for Fortnum & Mason which are gradually 
altering the street from the aspect of Oliphant’s days. 

The triangular site occupied by the Pavilion theatre in 
Piccadilly Circus is now for sale, described by the agents 
as the ‘hub of the world." If the Pavilion is pulled down 
it will rid the Circus of some of London’s ugliest sky-signs. 
A new building on the site would help to complete the 
Circus architectural scheme which, in view of the difficulties 
involved, must be considered a fine one, for the buildings are 
urbane and refined, owing something to England and a 
good deal more to France of the 18th century. 

The last of Nash has disappeared; but the pulling down of 
old buildings in the Strand, which were built in Nash's 
period, has recalled his building methods, since the neigh- 
bourhood has been subjected to a perpetual rain of dust. 
A year or two ago, when Nash’s own house in Lower 
Regent Street was being demolished, such a volume of dust 
arose that it was found necessary to play upon the buildings 
with a hose pipe to convert it into something not so vola- 
tile. Nash's buildings came down easily enough, and so 
did Grosvenor House with its memories of the ‘*Grosvenor 
Gallery,’ so neatly immortalized by Gilbert. 

Some of the Victorian era builders were made of stern 
stuff, and it is said that the stones of Dorchester House in 
Park Lane, which is up for sale and probably demolition, 
were all dowelled into each other, so that the house could 
stand for all time. Evidently they did not foresee our 
restless age, in which even havens of refuge like the Inns 
of Court are being rudely disturbed by the demolition fiend. 
Gray’s Inn is the sufferer, the South Square of which has 
drowsed for over two hundred years; while its sparrows 
waxed fatter and fatter under the moody gaze of a statue 
of Francis Bacon. 

An old house is being pulled down to make room for an 
extension of the Inn's famous library which is to be designed 
by Sir Edwin Cooper, and which is said to have as its main 
feature ‘‘three stately Renaissance windows,"’ which will 
doubtless help to make it worthy of its setting. 

After all, many old buildings seem to be passing just now 
through a critical period of decay, and every day one hears 
of some fresh example. It is our ancient enemy, the death- 


watch beetle, which is undermining the Treasury in White- 
hall by burrowing into its four hundred years old oak 
beams. Workmen were engaged in laying a new floor, 
and on pulling up the old one they were nonplussed to find 
that the beams came away with the nails. 

Something similar must have happened at Chequers, the 
country house which is held in trust through the generosity 
of Lord Lee of Fareham, as a residence for the Prime Minister 
in being. The beams of the roof have broken at the touch, 
and are being replaced with steel, just in time to prevent an 
accident. As if this were not enough to disturb the peace 
of Mr. Baldwin, there has come an urgent summons to 
underpin his town house at number 10 Downing Street, 
where liquid cement is being pumped into the foundations, 
to prevent what the experts call ‘‘considerable danger of 
collapse.*’ 

There may be some who think that these untoward hap- 
penings are the deadly work of Red supporters who are 
taking revenge, through the channels of building elements, 
for the public outcry which has greeted some of their own 
constructional activities. 

Already in a “‘London Letter’’ mention has been made of 
the new block of flats which were christened, by a majority 
vote of the Communist-Socialist controlled council of 
Bethnal Green, as the ‘‘Lenin Estate.’’ These flats are now 
complete, and prove to be flats-de-luxe, costing £800 each, 
compared with £500 for the usual London County Council 
type. The name of ‘‘Lenin Estate’’ is to be proclaimed from 
the building's frontage by a sign which, at night, will spell 
the title in letters of fire (thoroughly symbolical); and there 
is a tablet at the main entrance on which the names of the 
Communist and Socialist councillors are cut in marble and 
set with golden capitals! 

For the thirty-two flats provided was a waiting list of 
over 1,500 applicants; and great, therefore, was the public 
wrath, when it was discovered that the first flat to be 
finished was already in occupation by the Chairman of the 
Housing Committee! 

An inquiry is being instituted, but in the meantime the 
Councillor in question has stated that his name was on the 
Waiting List; that he appeared before the Housing Com- 
mittee, whose chairman he was, in the ordinary way; was 
asked the usual questions, and obtained a flat. It does not 
sound too good, and it is rumoured that the Socialist-Com- 
munist group is making inquiries into the cost of whitewash. 

In another quarter of London the Socialist Mayor and 
Councillors of Bermondsey, which has enormous rates, an 
urgent housing shortage, and 17,000 people out of a popu- 
lation of 110,000 in receipt of Poor Relief, have just com- 
pleted a palatial bathing establishment at the cost of 
£150,000. While it may be true that in its appointments, 
as its sponsors claim, “‘it is better than the best,’’ with 
marble halls and stained glass windows, it has one of the 
feeblest architectural exteriors of any important new London 
building. 

No doubt there is a good deal of truth in the criticism 
levelled against expenditure on such a scale in a quarter 
where ratepayers are already groaning; but baths and wash- 
houses in overcrowded London are a real necessity. In 
catering for this need there is no reason why a city of the 
size of London should lag behind, for example, Vienna, 

(Continued on page 402) 
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The Institute 
Fellowship 


The attention of the membership of the Institute is directed 
again to the present procedure for nominating Fellows. 

The Sixtieth Convention specifically changed the by-laws 
putting the whole responsibility for the election of Fellows 
in the hands of the Jury of Fellows. 

The names for advancement to Fellowship cannot be acted 
on by the Jury of Fellows until twelve months have expired 
from the date of the receipt of the proposal at The Octagon. 
All members who have in mind such nominations should 
request the Executive Secretary of the Institute at The Octa- 
gon to forward them a special form of proposal which will 
be furnished upon application. 

Cuarves A. Favror 


Chairman, Jury of Fellows, A. I. A. 


Architects’ Monographs 


The Architectural Monograph is still catching the atten- 
tion of the profession and questions are asked indicating 
that some architects still have the impression that the Insti- 
tute has given its wholehearted approval to booklets of 
this nature. The solicitors of one publishing house are 
quoted as having definitely stated that the May Convention 
of last year went on record stating that Monographs were 
all right and that it was proper to have the contractors pay 
for them. 

If such a statement has been made, it has, of course, no 
relation to the facts. 

There is one feature of the situation which was referred 
to in the August Journal and which apparently needs 
another word. The members of the Producers Council are 
looked upon as natural advertisers by the publishing com- 
panies. So far as the Institute is concerned, these gentle- 
men and their companies have certain relations with it, 
but the limits of this obligation have been determined. It 
is obviously improper for a member of the institute to make 
use of this relationship to urge a particular consideration 
and favor for himself. 

The whole discussion of architects’ monographs is out of 
proportion to its value or importance. The first ones issued 
had a real value to the architect and to the public and may 
have had some value to the advertiser if advertisements 
were used to help pay for the publication. If every archi- 
tect should issue such a booklet the value to the advertiser 
would be almost nothing and the value to the architect very 
little. It would be only a more convenient method of ex- 
hibiting his work and in that case the architect should pay 
for it himself. Any architect who thinks about this clearly 
or fairly will see that this is so. 


AspraM GarFIELD, Chairman, 
Committee on Ethics, A. I. A. 


Institute Cooperation 


The Board of Trustees of the Foundation for Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture, Lake Forest, Ill., at a recent 
meeting adopted a resolution thanking the Institute for its 
assistance during the past year. The resolution, conveyed 
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to the President of the Institute by the President of the 
Foundation, Walter S. Brewster, follows: 

‘*Resolved, that the Trustees of the Foundation realize 
how completely its success has been due to the cooperation 
of the American Institute of Architects, the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects and the Alumni Association 
of the American Academy of Rome and to those members of 
these three organizations who have given generously of 
their time and their advice to the Foundation; that we deeply 
appreciate, as have the students, the disinterested, intelligent 
and effective attention that these busy gentlemen have 
shown; that to them more than any other factor must be 
ascribed the accomplishment of our enterprise; and that 
the Trustees direct the President to express on their behalf 
to the Presidents of the American Institute of Architects, 
the American Society of Landscape Architects and the 
Alumni Association of the American Academy of Rome 
our gratitude, and to beg a continuance of their interest.” 


The Producers’ Council 


The Producers’ Council, with the approval of the Direc- 
tors of the Institute, has prepared a pamphlet for the purpose 
of acquainting the members of the Institute with the organi- 
zation, aims and achievements of the Council. 

The foreword, approved by the Board of Directors of the 
Institute, recognizes the reciprocal interests of the archi- 
tect and the producer, declaring that ‘obviously, what has 
been needed is a new relationship between these group in- 
terests, in which the energy, time and money that have 
been wasted in attempts to bridge the gulf of doubt which 
separated them may be devoted to building a foundation 
of mutual confidence, resting on a firm bottom of close asso- 
ciation and secured against failure by adherence to high 
professional ideals.” 


Toronto Centenary 


As the delegate of the Institute, Arthur N. Gibb, F. A. 
I. A., of Ithaca, N. Y., attended on October 6th a Centenary 
celebration of the University of Toronto. In addition to 
Great Britain and Dominions other than Canada, delegates 
were present from the United States, Europe, Asia, and 
South and Central America. 

On October 7th an informal luncheon for the delegate 
of the A. I. A. and Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, F. R. 1. B. A., 
of London, England, was given by a group of Toronto 
Architects at the Crafts and Letters Club. 


Membership Policy 


Adoption by each chapter of a definite policy of member- 
ship attractive to the younger members of the architectural 
profession was urged by the President of the Institute in a 
letter read at the Conference of the Fifth Regional District 
which met in Cincinnati November 11 and 12. The letter 
said: 

‘One of the subjects I would like the Conference to con- 
sider is that of membership, and I would be glad to have you 
read this letter to the Conference. The Schools of Archi- 
tecture and the various offices are recruiting the ranks of the 
profession with trained and qualified young men at a rate 
which compared with the growth of the Institute would 














indicate a lack on the part of the profession of encourage- 
ment to these younger men to become members of the 
national society of the profession. 

“I feel sure that if each Chapter would inaugurate a 
definite and continuing policy with committees on member- 
ship whose special responsibility this subject was the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects would very soon include in its 
membership a very much larger percentage of the younger 
men who undoubtedly need such encouragement from the 
older local men. 

“In nearly all of the other professions, the younger men 
naturally desire and seek affiliation with the national so- 
cieties representing their profession. This would undoubt- 
edly be true of our own, if the responsibility for keeping in 
touch with the newer recruits to the profession was felt 
more keenly by all our chapters. 

“I should also like to have the Conference discuss the 
status of the architectural profession in the public life of the 
communities in which it functions. As a result of some ex- 
perience on the Committee on Public Works, Iam convinced 
that the status of our profession would be greatly strength- 
ened by a helpful rather than a critical attitude toward 
public work and the officials responsible for it. 

“The architectural profession is as responsible for the 
public architecture as the medical profession is for the pub- 
lic health. This fact is quickly recognized wherever un- 
selfish service is offered by the profession. The confidence 
of national, state and local officials should be cultivated by 
the chapters and chapter members by a genuine interest in 
the physical problems confronting every community. 

‘The planning of streets and thoroughfares, present and 
future, and their relation to the multiplicity of activities in 
any community, the anticipation of future growth, the pro- 
vision for parks and playgrounds, are all architectural prob- 
lems, and their correct solution makes for economy, health 
and safety in city life. 

‘Architects as a rule are too prone to remain inarticulate 
until some obvious blunder has been made, generally 
through ignorance of the fundamentals which it is part 
of the training of the profession to understand and which is 
part of the service which its members should supply. 

“Too often the profession shows its interest in public 
work only when some immediate construction is imminent 
and when selfish interests discount to some extent the value 
of suggestions made at such a time. 

“In general, I would like to call the Conference's atten- 
tion to the subject stressed at the last Convention, that is, 
the inter-relation of the several arts and crafts and of the 
sister professions having to do with the development of 
materials and methods. With the increasing complication 
of the building industry specialization has become necessary 
and has led to complete segregation of its component parts. 

“All of these parts have sufficiently developed now to 
realize that their true function and real strength depends 
upon a coordination of them all. As architecture represents 
this coordination, it is the peculiar duty of our profession 
to foster a true understanding of the obligations and respon- 
sibilities which must be recognized in bringing together all 
of the elements necessary to full architectural expression. 
It should be borne in mind that this is equally true of great 
and monumental structures and of the simplest problems 
which confront the architect." 
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From Our Book Shelf 
Books Cover Too Much Ground 


Cement, Concrete and Bricks by Alfred B. Searle, Second 
Edition, 1926, is a 441-page book by an Englishman whose 
other writings referred to in the book under discussion give 
the impression that his principal interest is in the technique 
of brick-making, but more than three hundred pages are 
devoted to cement and its products! It describes the raw 
materials and methods of manufacture of Portland cement, 
including the physical and chemical changes during burning, 
and also covers limes and the more modern materials like 
aluminous cements. This part of the subject is covered as 
fully as any architect will need, but the raw materials are, 
of course, English. Tests of cements, mortar and concrete 
are described, together with some discussion of aggregates, 
proportions and water content, referring to Abrams’ re 
searches in this country, which would lead to the use of the 
smallest amount of water consistent with workability. The 
author, however, calls attention to the fact that after several 
months the strength of both wet and dry mixes are likely to 
be approximately equal, the increased strength for the dryer 
mixes being most marked in the first few weeks. Like some 
other thoughtful authorities on reinforced concrete, he em 
phasizes workability at all costs thoroughly to fill spaces 
around the reinforcement. He prefers gritty, sharp and 
angular sand without explanation. In this country this 
requirement is no longer considered necessary. His mention 
of tamping concrete in six-inch layers until water flushes to 
the surface, as well as his timidity as to winter work also 
seem out-of-date. There is a chapter on stresses. fire resist- 
ance and the effects of various destructive elements, and a 
chapter on testing. 

The discussion of the theory and practice of reinforced 
concrete is so inadequate that it would be better omitted 
altogether. He recommends against cinder concrete, even 
in its use for slabs between steel beams now almost universal 
in high buildings in New York City. As far as practice is 
concerned there is too much emphasis on patented floor sys 
tems and concrete piles, and not enough discussion of funda 
mental precautions which the architect must observe in 
supervision, for, after all, any such limited space as is here 
given to the subject can only suffice to help the architect in 
supervision, not in mathematical design. There is no de- 
scription of flat slab, trough floors, or combination floors of 
reinforced concrete joists with hollow tile fillers. The 
author is evidently more at home in the discussion of the 
chemical phases of the subject than in mathematical theory. 
The bending moment formula on page 238 is incorrect. The 
caption of Figure 47, page 237, ‘Shear Diagram for Beam 
under gradually increasing Load"’ is indefinite, but the dia- 
gram is that for uniformly distributed load. Figure 48 has 
the same indefinite heading for a moment diagram, and the 
curve itself is probably intended to represent the diagram for 
a uniformly distributed load, but is an arc of a circle instead 
of a parabola. Figure 49 shows shear members with inade- 
quate end anchorage. 

The discussion of bricks covers the English raw materials 
and methods of moulding and burning, which latter appar- 
ently do not differ much from our own practice. There is a 
chapter on the non-clay bricks like the sand-lime, the cement, 
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the silica and another on magnesite and bauxite bricks. The 
physical and chemical changes during burning are discussed 
as well as the physical properties of the completed product. 

The book is of little value to American architects. It has 
shortcomings which raise two or three general questions. 
It seems inadvisable to combine a discussion of cement and 
bricks in the same volume. Architects and engineers waste 
far too much money buying expensive books, soon out-of- 
date, which attempt to cover too large a field and, as a 
result, cover it too thinly, as well as compelling purchase 
of a whole book when a large part of its contents are outside 
the particular field of the practitioner. For example, there 
is no satisfactory book on reinforced concrete buildings 
which sticks to that subject and covers it. Every author 
thinks he must cover the materials, theory and practice of 
buildings, bridges, retaining walls, dams, chimneys, sewer 
pipe, pavements and fence posts, instead of writing definitive 
monographs on each subject. As a result every architect 
who wants information on building construction must take 
with it a much larger amount of matter about which he 
cares nothing and his library is three-quarters repetitive. 
The profession needs a complete book on the theory of re- 
inforced concrete as applied to buildings with nothing else 
in it. It also needs another book which covers the specifi- 
cation and supervision of plain and reinforced concrete as 
applied to buildings with nothing else in it. This latter 
book should cover both large and small jobs, and should 
particularly discuss practical methods to aid the architect 
on the smaller jobs where the importance of the work does 
not warrant continuous expert supervision. These smaller 
jobs are, in the aggregate, of tremendous volume, and a book 
which would reasonably reconcile the latest theories with 
the habits and prejudices of the smaller contractor would be 
invaluable. 

Cuartes W. KittamM 


A Good Job 


One has at hand to review, a new edition of ‘‘French 
Renaissance Architecture’’ by the late W. H. Ward, an 
English architect. And one is happy to enjoy that privi- 
lege, for it is a fine book—altogether a ‘‘good job."’ Alto- 
gether, that is, except for the very ugly and much too small 
type of the letterpress. Architects perchance do not bother 
much about type (witness the average Institute Document), 
but goodness knows they should. However, this is quite 
by-the-way. 

There is something in the air of France that makes every- 
thing in France typically French. Everything, that is, except- 
ing the American (or English) tourist. And a tourist, of 
course, is never typically anything at all save only ‘‘tour- 
ist’’—a weird sort of nothing on the shady side of zero. 
But this, again, is quite aside from the point. The point 
being that, alchough the Renaissance was an importation 
from Italy, it turned out to be quite French when it was 
realized on French soil—and this two-volume history with 
countless illustrations very clearly shows that. And in the 
showing it makes one fearfully ‘‘home-sick."’ 

The book is a fine historical effort. It is just as complete 
as a perfect specification—and just as orderly. From 1495 
to 1830 every reign is accounted for, with the names, qual- 
ities, strengths and weaknesses of the monarchs (their var- 


ious wives and sweethearts even), the names and principal 
activities of the various architects and the names, locations 
and detailed characteristics of the important (and some of 
the lesser) buildings. There is a very complete bibliography 
at the end of each volume. It is a thorough and a very 
illuminating, interesting and instructive piece of work. 

One regrets the use of the word “‘Renaissance”’ in the title, 
for that phase of French architecture was not nearly so much 
of a renaissance as is generally supposed. It would have 
been better called simply ‘One Phase of French Architec- 
ture."’ But why quibble about words? There are altogether 
too many of them, and they are mostly so futile. 

One of the most interesting things in the book is the 
Preface by Sir John W. Simpson, who gives a brief outline 
of the life of the author, his friend, and who makes the fol- 
lowing significant statement: ‘“The learned architect, so 
frequent in the past, is rarely found in these days of stress, 

This is a sad statement to read and to ponder over, 
and it is (to quote from Cabell’s Music) ‘‘moreover a re- 
grettably true’’ statement. 

But the book is a mighty fine book! 


Harry F. CunNINGHAM. 


Note.—The Architecture of the Renaissance in France, 
1495-1830 by W. H. Ward, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.I. B. A. 

Published in London by Batsford and in New York by 
Scribner's. 2 volumes—$15.00. 
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with its great new establishment of the Amalienbad. 

While the Socialists build luxuriously, the capitalists 
are not to be outdone. The great Midland Bank, in the 
new headquarters which have been designed for them by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and Messrs. Grotch & Saunders, had 
gone one better. In the ground floor section, where, 
incidentally, American business is conducted, there are 
about a score of pillars of a blue green hue made of a marble, 
which is rarely seen in England for the simple reason that 
it is prohibitive in cost. It is called green African verdite. 
To secure it in sufficient quantities the Bank authorized 
a special expedition into the interior of Africa to seek out 
and collect all the verdite which could possibly be found. 
The pieces are very small and very hard, and each shaft 
contains from 1,000 to 1,500 of them put together at an 
enormous expense of time and money. Now that the col- 
umns are finished, the Bank Directors can have the satis- 
faction of seeing that, like a lot of expensive things, they 
are very ugly. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


It is earnestly requested of all subscribers to the JourNaL 
that they inform this office of any change in their address. 
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